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Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co’s Mannfact’y, 


AT THE 


New York State Meeting of the Music Teachers, 


the distinguished American Pianist, Mr. WILLIAM 
H. SHERWOOD, who made a phenomenal sneccess 
using the 


MILLER ARTIST GRAND, 


publicly stated it would have been impossible for 
him to have produced such magnificent results on 
any other grand piano made in America. 





An Elegant ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
with Full Information Sent Free. 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co, 


MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSOCIATION BUILD’G, PHILA., PA. 


SEND for the New England Publish- 
ing Co.’s Premium List, 
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SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leafiets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

EF. H. GILSon, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &e. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
hools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 
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NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
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Send to A. W.GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hand 
Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
riters taken in trade. 
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Agents Wanted. 


SECRE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. A 
Narrative of EXCITING EVENTs! Dks- 
PERATE ENCOUNTERS! HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES! 
A GREAT HIT! Agents wanted at once. Liberal 
terms. PARK PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 





$75,22 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work. 
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The Cheapest! 


THE LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge 


Plants. Stones. The Three 








Man. Animals. 


States of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summa- 
ries. Questions. Subjects for Composition. 
By Pavut Bert, author of ‘ Bert’s First 
Steps in Scientific Knowledge,’’ Translated 
and Adapted for American Schools. 
12mo. 


Illus- 


trated. Cloth. 36 cents, 





This new work is carried out in the same spirit as 
“ First Steps in Scientific Knowledge,” and follows 
the same plan. The book is so arranged that the 
larger work becomes a review and extension of the 
subject. The method, which consists in presenting 
to the child during two or three consecutive years 
the same subjects in the same order, following the 
same general arrangement, but with an increasing 
number of facts and a progressive elevation of ideas, 
is an excellent one, and is now universally adopted. 


“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards being an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,— accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”’—New England Journal of Fi- 
ucation. 





. , . 
The Beginner's Reading Book. 
By Esen H. Davis, A.M., Supt. of Schools, 
Chelsea, Mass. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
30 ets. Teachers’ Edition, 42 cents. 





“Tt is a sensible illustrated text-book, which will 
be of great assistance to teachers in giving instruc- 
tion to the little ones in a progressive and rational 
manner, and it contains many new ideas that are 
worthy of consideration.”’—Boston Gazette. 


Patriotic Reader ; 


Or, HUMAN LiperRTY DEVELOPED IN VERSE 
AND PROSE, from Various Ages, Lands, and 
Races. With Historical Notes. By HEN‘ 
B. CARRINGTON, U.S. A., LL. D., author 
of ‘‘ Battles of the American Revolution,” 
etc. Crown 8yo. Cloth. $1.20. 


“A work well arranged and well adapted to the ca- 
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A FALLING LEAF. 
(On Reading a Recent Criticism upon Scott.) 





BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE, 


I said, as I finished the critique, 
** Does that grand spirit know 

How his fame is rudely handled 
In this petty world below ?”’ 


And there came to my mind a story, 
Told when the world was young; 
A story of Thor and his hammer, 
In quaint Norse legends sung. 


Thor was reckoned strong and valiant, 
But there were greater than he, 

As he found when he went roaming, 
The wide, wide world to see. 


He sought for a famous giant ; 

He found him asleep on the ground ; 
Thor, too, slept, beid& weary, 

In a snug little hut he found. 


But looking around, on waking, 
He saw by the morning light 

’T was the thumb of the giant’s mitten 
In which he had passed the night. 


He dealt a blow with his hammer 
Fall on the giant’s head ; 

In his sleep the giant murmured,— 
‘* A falling leaf,’’ he said. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





C. Hanrorp Henperson, Philadelphia Manual 
Training Schools: The end of education being discipline, 
it is manifest that the subjects chosen for study are less 
important than the spirit in which the study is pursued. 


Deputy Supt. Mapison Bascock, San Francisco : 
The grist that is being dealt out in a majority of the 
schools of the country, has been ground over month after 
month, and year after year, with no added thought and 
no new life, till, as intellectual food for a live American 
boy or girl, it searcely deserves the name. 


Ex-Gov. Joun D. Lona, Massachusetts : Young men, 
you want to be so educated that, if in life you are called 
upon to split a log, you can cleave it in the very center ; 
if to drive a nail, to hit it squarely on the head ; if to 
plead a cause, to drive straight through the armor of your 
opponent and reach with your weapon the vital part. 


Josepx Estasproox, Superintendent of Public In 
struction, Michigan: The advantages that follow the 
concentration of population and wealth to a small area 
of territory are as marked in educational matters as in 
other features of municipal life. They are among the 
benefits that follow “ centralization,” and no amount of 
legislation can alter them. 


Gen. H. B. Carrineton, LL.D., U. S. Army: How 
shall we present to youth, as an object lesson, the chief 
facts that blend the historic past with the present, without 
a tiresome array of names and dates ? Drop names and 
dates, for a moment. Drop those vague terms, “ ancient” 
and “ modern,” which are as confused as are our concep- 
tions of a golden age, or an iron age! Grasp at once the 
significance of the term “ patriotic force”! 


James F. Scunn, Superintendent of Schools, Roches 


ter, Ind. : Boys who leave school early have the example 
of men who have been successful in business with but 


No. 16. 





imited education, and become persuaded that they 
too should quit school and go into business. Many boys 
fancy that they see the good places slipping away from 
them and going into the hands of others not better pre- 
pared than they, and are impatient of further delay in 
school for better preparation. Importunity finally pre- 
vails upon their parents and they leave the schools ill 
prepared, and in after life vainly regret their hasty de- 
cision. 


very | 


Aubert L. Bartuerr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Haverhill, Mass.: The ease with which some parents 
give written excuses, the unsatisfactoriness of many of 
these excuses, and the obstinate refusal of other parents 
to send any excuse, seem to demand that an excuse must 
contain the reason of absence or tardiness. The school 
has legal claims and claims of courtesy, and at least in 
courtesy the parent should state why the pupil failed to 
attend. Every lady or gentleman gives the reason for 
failure to meet a social or business engagement. There 
is no principle or reason for refusing the school and the 
teacher such courtesy. 





CONDITIONS OF GOOD TEACHING. 


BY JOHN E. BRADLEY, 
Superintendent Schools, Minneapolis. 


The teacher needs good health. Her work is seldom 
light, and any proper performance of her duties will ordi- 
narily require abundant strength and powers of endur- 
ance. But besides this general consideration which ren- 
ders constant good health so valuable in any employment, 
the relation of the teacher to the pupil absolutely requires 
vigor of body and buoyancy of spirits. 
than the physical limitations imposed by imperfect health, 
are the depression of feeling and the peculiar bias of 
thought which usually accompany the bodily weakness. 

The mental state of the teacher forms an atmosphere 
in which the pupils live. It is as important that this per- 
vasive but unconscious influence of the teacher should be 
wholesome and invigorating as that the material atmos- 
phere which they breathe should be pure and bracing. 
The feelings of the teacher are contagious. If she is 
bright and buoyant, the pupils will catch the same spirit ; 
if she is gloomy and depressed, they will be fretful and 
irritable. 

We sometimes see teachers work on bravely, beauti- 
fully, when heavily weighted by ill health. Every one 
would be glad to extend to them sympathy and a helping 
hand. But in some cases the odds are too great, and the 
welfare of the children cannot be disregarded. Not in- 
frequently the teacher struggles against conditions which 
are unnatural and unnecessary. Every teacher owes it to 
herself and to her pupils to secure those conditions of 
physical comfort which will contribute to mental and 
bodily vigor, whether they relate to the temperature and 
ventilation of her schoolroom, the arrangements of her 
home or boarding-place, or to those more difficult prob- 
lems of duty and affection which disturb her peace of 
mind. 

The teacher needs to be in sympathy with children. 
No spirit of fidelity, no painstaking devotion, can make 
up for the lack of this quality. A subtle magnetism en. 
ables the teacher who is in hearty sympathy with her 
pupils, not only to draw them to herself in loyal affection, 
but also to attract them to those things in which she js in- 
terested. They delight to render a service to such a 
teacher, and find it easy to do the work which she pre- 
scribes. Incited by this motive, they make progress and 
improvement which would be impossible to them without 
it. Moreover, the teacher is herself stimulated and en- 
couraged. Work cannot long remain distasteful when 
one is heartily in sympathy with its object. Duties other- 


wise heavy become light. 
There is no cure, no preventive of worn and irritated 





nerves like a spirit in ready sympathy with childhood. 


More serious 


Such a teacher sees something besides the humdrum and 
monotonous in her work. Her voice, her language, her 
wit, are to her pupils like the play of fountains in a sultry 
day. She knows how to give them a laugh when they 
need it, how to make the atmosphere harmonize with 
their youthful spirits. Without loss of womanly dignity 
and self-control, she should be a perpetual source of 
cheerfulness to her pupils. 
A vigorous personality is absolutely indispensable to 
the teacher. If there is a place anywhere for the mere 
copyist, it is not in the schoolroom. The idea once pre- 
vailed that any one who could read and write and cipher, 
and who possessed sufficient physical strength to “ gov- 
ern,’ could teach school; more recently the impression 
has gained favor that any one who had taken a course in 
methods was qualified to teach. It is difficult to tell 
which of these absurdities is worst. Independence, orig- 
inality, mental grasp, come to most people only after long 
and thorough training. 
It would often be convenient and gratifying if persons 
who have received but a slender education could find re- 
munerative employment in the work of teaching. But 
their inability quickly becomes apparent. A thin veneer- 
ing of normal training with no thorough preparation to 
receive it, is generally distrusted. The lack of intel- 
lectual discipline, true refinement, or professional train- 
ing should be a bar to appointment as teacher. The 
teacher’s ability to awaken thought power in the young, 
and to wisely mold the character, must be judged, among 
other things, by her ability to think with vigor, depth, and 
breadth, and by her familiarity with the best pedagogic 
principles which the wisdom and experience of the ablest 
thinkers have evolved. She must be a student before she 
ean be a teacher. e 

Another condition of success in teaching is self-control. 
Deficiency in self-command will speedily unsettle the very 
foundations of school discipline. A single lapse in temper 
will often so weaken a teacher's self-respect as to make a 
quiet self-assertion impossible for a long time thereafter ; 
will so forfeit the confidence of pupils as to exclude obe- 
dience from any higher motive than fear. No one can 
safely assume the office of teacher who is not so fortified 
in self-control as to be able to meet sudden and repeated 
annoyances with clear-headed composure. ‘Too many 
children are abused and misgoverned at home ; the hours 
of school should be filled with happy occupation. 
The teacher should remember that that school is best 
governed which is governed least ; that childish outbreaks 
and irritability should be forestalled and prevented by 
constant interest in legitimate employment ; that kindness 
and cheerfulness are as essential to the child as sunshine 
is to the flower ; and that only so far as she becomes her- 
self the embodiment of good-will and self-control, can she 
hope to develop these important virtues in her pupils. 











A DAY THAT HELPED. 


BY SUSAN HALL. 
A bright morning in September, Saturday. A flood of 
sunshine poured into my room as I lifted my curfain. 
The air was clear, every sound a glad one, and every 
separate leaf joyous in the sunlight. I turned from the 
window reluctantly, to go downto my breakfast. ‘Such 
a day for the woods and fields,” I thought. “ But I may 
as well stop thinking of it. There is that pile of exercise 
papers to be looked over, and my plan of work for next 
week to be thought out, my books to be carried to the 
library, and my mending to,be done. I can’t spare a 
minute.” And with a sense of unrest already with me, 
the pressure of waiting work already upon me, I went to 
the table. 
My better genius met me there in the person of my 
good Aunt Rachel, who has always been a mother, sister, 
and aunt to me, — with some grandmotherly qualities 
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added. She, too, had looked out of her east window that 
morning, and to some purpose. For breakfast was hardly 
despatched before we two were walking gaily toward the 
station, each with a mysterious package in hand, and 
‘with repeated injunctions to the small brother whose eye 
followed us on our way, to be sure to remember “ the list 
of library books on the mantel-piece in the sitting-room,” 
and to the mother not to worry if we were home late, or 
spend too much time on my mending. 

“T did not know where we were going; Aunt Rachel 
did. And spite of my dense ignorance on the subject 
the train landed us both in a half-hour’s time, at the little 

Lakewood station, as far removed from the city’s noise 
and hurry as if we had traveled a hundred miles. A 
little lake lay before us, serene in the September sun- 
shine, set round with glowing maples and golden birches, 
oaks of russet and poplars of silver. The low hills were 
crowned with generous farms and cornfields glad with 
the year’s harvest. 
for a day’s picnic. 

“ T don’t know much about school teaching,” she had 
said by way of argument, “ but I do know this, that no 
teacher can afford to lose the inspiration a day like this 
has to give. 
a day with these trees, with such wind and sun, then I 


am mistaken. 


Why, ’tis a hundred times better than the} gave a thought to anything else,” I answered. 


cut in her lap. My writing tablet was guiltless of im- 
pression. My pencil was held in loose grasp. I had 
nothing to say. The quiet, the tranquility, the peace 
were becoming mine. I was drinking them in with the 
air and the beauty, the sound and the sunshine. 

We carried home late sprays of goldenrod, brilliant 
leaves, and handfuls of gentians, to tell what our day had 
been. We carried, too, thoughts of peace, to bear fruit 
in earnest purpose, added faith, and quiet work. 

That evening I corrected my papers; never before bad 
they been done so quickly, I thought. My mother’s kind 
hands had taken the needed stitches for me, my brother's 
willing steps had accomplished the errands. The work 
had been done, and there had been rest besides. I went 
to my Monday’s work as from a long vacation ; I had 
had a season of refreshing. 

“Plan your work, my dear,” Aunt Rachel said ; 
“plan your work so that there shall be periods of rest 


Aunt Rachel had brought me here|for strength getting. Do not fill your Saturdays full of 
school work, when you can bring it all into the school- 


days, by wise forethought. Take recreation, as well as 
work, for the sake of your school. Be wise in both, 
and your school will be better taught than if your time 


If she can't teach her children better after| were filled with work alone.” 


“ T had thought I was neglecting my school whenever I 
* But my 


medicine you will buy to undo the results of your busy, |day’s rest has shown me that time so spent may help all 


shut-up Saturdays. 


You teachers make a mistake when|the work to move more brightly. I know I shall work 


you think that you do better work in school for doing|more bravely than if I had come wearied to my Monday 


nothing but school outside.” 


morning’s work. 


I will try to spend the Saturdays more 


I had yielded, for the wind and the sunshine and the| wisely, now, thanks to you.” 


rustling leaves were with her, and besides, Aunt Rachel 
knew whereof she spoke. 

“Tt shall be a day of rest,” she said, as we followed 
the little foot-path to the lake beach. “ We will do just as 
we like all day, — talk or be quiet, walk or rest, read 
or write,—yes, or even sleep, if we are so inclined. But 
all the while this fresh air will be about us, and the beauty 
of the woods will speak to us, however dull of hearing 
and of seeing we may profess to be.” 

I laughed, and answered cheerily, for I was beginning 
to feel the spell of thetday about me. My unrest had 
slipped from me, the tension and strain of the week had 
left me, the weight of responsibility I always felt in the 
schoolroom, had rolled away. I walked along the beach 
with Aunt Rachel, laughed at her quaint sayings, skimmed 
flat pebbles over the smooth water, as I used to do when 
a child, forgot myself and ran and shouted in glee at my 
success. We found sweet acorns and chestnuts, a pocket- 
full. One sunny, meadowy hollow held blue-eyed gen- 
tians with fringed lids, waiting to add to our gladness. 


on his own account. 
experience, and his powers come to him and he uses them. 
He ures all he knows and all he can do in learning and 
doing more. 


I am still thinking about Aunt Rachel's plan, and 


watching my work to see how it succeeds. 








THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


FROM FIVE TO SEVEN, 


Under five years of age the child grows and develops 
He begins with neither capital nor 


At the beginning he cannot wink, shed a tear, or in 


any sense control the movements of his eyes, and yet in 
four years he sees everything, knows what he sees, knows 
forms, distances, and colors. 
In the same way, he could not use his voice except in 


He has learned it himself. 


And there was the witch-hazel, with its black seeds just screaming, and yet of his own accord he has practiced on 


waiting for our help to be snapped high into the air. 


one vowel sound for a time, then on another, and still an- 


Aunt Rachel laughed like a girl at every one, and so did I. other. He has practiced on m and p, aud has at length 
Then we sought out a sunny knoll,—thick carpeted combined them into weirshee, aoe PPP ees, PPes, 
pa-pa. Thus he has gained control of his voice until he 


with fallen leaves,—where we could sit quietly in the 
sunshine, and look out across the lake. Peaceful as a 
The faint ripples could just 
be heard, washing against the alder stems. Birds flew 
down to dip their bills in the cool water. Swallows 
skimmed across the quiet surface in graceful curves, were 


dream of heaven it seemed. 


seen for a moment against the sky’s blue, then were gone. 
Chipmunks felt us to be friendly, and chattered in neigh- 
borly fashion in the trees near, or sped from one bough 
to another in theirskyey journeyings. Bird notes were 
There was a “ sound of 
going” in the tops of the trees, a faint rustle that whis- 
pered of the joy of the year’s fruition. I knew the young 
buds were safely cradled for the winter, waiting for next 
spring. I was glad in the gold and crimson, the silver 
and russet, the gray and the green, that made such 
harmony everywhere, and everywhere told of the year’s 
work done. No hurry, no worry, no clamor, no strife, 
no anxiety, no discord, but everywhere strength and 
peace. 

I rested my hand lovingly on the smooth, clean stem of 
the beech growing near me. The tree seemed a friend to 
strengthen me. I looked tp beyond the tracery of leaves, 
—red, brown, green, and gold, —to the blue sky that 
seemed to bend low above us. The sunbeams fell aslant 
upon the tree stems, through the screen of golden leaves, 
with softened light that came with benediction. We for- 
got to talk. ‘The new magazine that had found its way 


borne to us across the stillness. 


grammatical stupidity. 
the method, for he certainly taught himself more wonder- 


has spoken the names of things, the pronouns, the quali- 
fying words, connectives, ete., and by three years of age 


he has at his command every part of speech. He groups 


them into sentences of two words, then of many words. 


This little grammarian will declare at fourteen that he 
hates grammar and cannot learn it, forgetting that before 
he was four he had made a language for himself, including 
the infinitives, participles, inflections, and all. It would be 
well for teachers to bear this in mind when they fret at his 
Possibly there is some fault with 


fully and skillfully than we shall ever teach him. 

At eight he becomes genuinely teachable. At five he 
has exhausted the natural material for reliable intellectual 
development unaided. Under five he was not, to any 
marked extent, teachable. There was little danger of his 
going wrong intellectually if he was left to himself, pro- 
vided he was in a good atmosphere. 

After five this is not true. He has heretofore made 
few voluntary choices. The next thing to do has come to 
him instinctively. Hereafter life is to center in choices. 
There is a moral cast to every activity after seven. 

The years 4 five to seven, inclusive, are the transi- 
tion years, and the first great problem in psycholo - 
lates to his growth and development halen tite cre gg 

His activity and growth in the first five years have 
taught us :— 





forth from Aunt Rachel’s bundle, lay with its leaves un- 


* Copyright, 1889, 


1. That his growthful activity depends upon his free. 
dom. 

2. That as soon as he knows he can do one thing, he 
tries to do something more difficult or in some other line 
of activity. 

3. That he learns to do the former thing easily while 
learning something new, and never ceases his grasp of 
new things because of the immaturity of his present 
knowledge or the imperfection of his present attainments. 

4. That he only does that which he enjoys doing, but 
he enjoys whatever is new, easy, and progressive to him. 

5. That his uniform aspiration is for greater power to 
do and a wider range for his activity. 

6. That the fascination of life is a revelation of new 
possibilities with him. 

7. That he balances his growth by following out the 
promptings or the hunger of every sense and faculty. 

8. That the ruling spirit of his young life is to be the 
master of himself in eyery direction to which his attention 
is called. 

Under three years of age there is neither play nor 
work in his experience. There is little play and no work 
under five years. By five years of age he has reached 
out in all directions, and is no longer contented to merely 
grow and develop on his own account. He has learned 
the world. There are few revelations to come to him by 
himself. Heretofore he has been largely independent of 
others for his mental unfolding. He has needed food, 
protection, care, in order that he might be in condition to 
reveal the world unto himself. 


REVEAL HIMSELF TO HIMSELF, 
At five years of age there is a change in his develop- 
He now plays and works. He has, and needs, 
His mission now is the revelation 


ment. 
relations with others. 
of himself to himself, which can only come from experi- 


This is the real mission of the years 
_ 


ences with others. 
from five to seven. 

He needs the same general freedom as under three 
years of age. There are changed conditions. He must 
not be allowed to reveal himself just as he is, but as 
nearly as he should be as it is possible to have him and 
be natural at the same time. 

It must be distinctly understood that every child is 
capable of revealing two sides of his nature. 


capricious, constant. 
peculiar, universal. 
arbitrary, yielding. 
hostile, friendly. 
shortsighted, politic. 
egotistic, reverential. 
selfish, generous. 
ugly, beautiful. 
angry, earnest. 
jealous, sympathetic. 


In work and study we endeavor to reveal the child to him 
self in our own way. In play we leave him to reveal him- 
self to himself in his own way. In the kindergarten and 
the kindergartenized primary school, through pla y-work 
and play-study, we direct the way in which the child shall 
reveal himself to himself. 








THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE.—(II1) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 


THE CURRICULUM. 

What it may embrave.— Who may dictate as to its scope: 
— Where parents may not interfere.—Punishment fo! 
refusal to obey regulation as to studies.—Statutor! 
provisions.— Actions and decisions in different states. 


As our party neared cloud-seated Denver, many were 
the exclamations of pleasure at the sight of Grey Mont, 
seemingly so near that they could put out their hands and 
touch his bare, rock-ribbed sides, but which was really 
twelve miles distant, at the nearest point, from the beauti- 
ful city. “School” talk was forgotten in the presence of 
Dame Nature, and all with one accord sought the hospi- 
talities of the good Hotel Albany, where perfection of 
service was rendered ; and for a few days Pike’s Peak; 
the Garden of the Gods, with its stone marvels, the wo" 
derful springs and cafions of Colorado, no less than that 
bit of engineering skill on the crest of the Rockies, tha! 





zigzag railroad,—the Denver & Rio Grande,—claimed ‘° 
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much attention and so great a number of adjectives, that 
there was neither for “The Law and the Pedagogue.” 
After the descent, however, while rounding the alkali 
plains, conversation was resumed by Miss Brown, the 
Vermont lady, saying to her neighbor :— 

“There’s nothing in my work that gives me so much 
trouble as the writing of compositions. It is a painful 
process, and unless very sure that it was necessary and 
that I had the legal right to insist upon the writing’, com- 
positions would be dropped from my curriculum, merely 
to save wear and tear.” 

“Just my experience with some of the modern lan- 
guages,” said Mrs. Wright (from Illinois). “ Some of 
our taxpayers brought an action against the board of ed- 
ucation? to enjoin the ‘ misappropriation of school funds,’ 
as they termed it, for the purpose of having the German 
language taught.” 

“ How did the case terminate ”? asked Miss Brown. 


“Oh, in favor of the ‘higher education,’ as it was 
called. Judge Scott quoted the last revision of the 
School Law, the Act of 1872, as providing that every 
school established thereunder ‘ shall be for the instruction 
in the branches of education prescribed in the qualifica- 
tions for teachers, and in such other branches, including 
vocal music and drawing, as the directors or the voters of 
the district at the annual election of directors may pre- 
scribe.’ ” 

“TI should think that was plain enough for any one, 
and comprehensive enough to cover even the German lan- 
guage,” said Mr. White. 

“Tt undoubtedly would have settled things,” said Miss 
Lawyer, “had there been no difficulty in ascertaining 
just what studies the board might prescribe as embraced 
The Judge con- 
strued the School Law3 as giving the directors power to 
decide as to what branches should be taught, and also as 
to the textbooks and apparatus to be used.” 


in the phrase, ‘such other branches.’ 


“That is better than was done in our state in 1874,” 
said Miss Wells, from Milwaukee. “ We had a case‘ in 
which the court decided that the father had a right to say 
that his boy should not study geography, and sustained 
an action for assault and battery brought by the parent 
against the teacher, who had by force compelled the boy 
to go on with the study which his father had already for- 
bidden.” 

“Your state stands nearly alone in its decision,” said 
Miss Lawyer, laughing, “ although both Iowas and IIli- 
nois® have had similar eases,—the one in 1878, the other 
in 1877,—allowing the parent to decide as to what the 
child might be excused from.”’ 

“Do tell us about them,” was the cry from various 
places. 

“In the Iowa case the father had written to the 
teacher, ‘ Please excuse Ada from the algebra class, she 
having more studies than she can attend to.’ Ada was 
not excused as requested, but was actually punished with 
a whip,—for what, seemed doubtful, the state claiming 
that it was for absence, the defendant holding that it was 
for insolent and contemptuous conduct upon the occasion. 
The Judge said: ‘Until compulsory education is estab- 
lished we are unwilling to sanction the rule that a teacher 
may punish a pupil, as in this case, for not doing some- 
thing the parent has requested the pupil to be excused 
from.’ In the Illinois ease the pupil did not pass the re- 
quired examination in grammar, and therefore was not 
admitted to the high school in the town of Lake View. 
His father had forbidden him to study grammar, and 
also to enter upon any other study that would necessitate 
a previous knowledge of this. When the boy was refused 
admission at the high school, the father applied to the 
court for a writ of mandamus to compel the trustees to 
admit his son as pupil; and the writ was granted, Chief 
Justice Seholfield saying: ‘The policy of our law has 
ever been to recognize the right of the parent to deter- 
mine to what extent his child shall be educated during 
his minority,—presuming that his natural affections and 
superior opportunities for knowing the physical and men- 


ee 


_ (1) Guernsey vs. Pitkin, 32 Vermont, page 224, 76 American Decis- 
ions, page 171. ~ 

(2) Powell vs. Board of Education, 97 Illinois, page 375, 37 American 
Reports, page 123. 

(3) Seetion 48. 

(4) Morrow vs. Wood, 35 Wisconsin, page 59. 

(5) State vs. Mizner, 50 Iowa, page 145. 

(6)-Trustees vs. People, ex rel. Van Allen, 87 Illinois, page 303, 29, 
American Reports, page 55. 


tal capabilities of his 

that course which will most effectvally promote the child's 
welfare. The policy of the School Law is only to with- 
draw from the parent the right to select the branches to 
be studied by the child, to the extent that the exercise of 
that right would interfere with the system of instruction 
provided for the school, and its efficiency in imparting ed- 
ucation to all entitled to share in its benefits. No partic- 
ular branch of study is compulsory upon those who attend 
school. . . . Itisfor the parent, not the trustees, to direct 
the branches of education he [the child] shall pursue.” 

“ But,” said Mr. White, “is not this diametrically op- 
posite to the doctrine of the later case? quoted by Mrs. 
Wright?” 

* Not exactly ; and yet the finding of the court seems 
different on the question of the power of the trustees to 
dictate as to the studies,—with this difference, however, 
the case in 1877 was as to what studies must be pursued 
by the pupil, while that of 1878 was as to what might be 
taught in the schools,” said Miss Lawyer. 


“The law is somewhat mixed on these and kindred 
questions, in the different states,” said Mr. Quinn, a city 
superintendent from Indiana. “It is only two years 
since W. N. Hailmann, who was Superintendent of the 
Schools of La Porte, in our state, prescribed that each 
pupil should, at stated intervals, employ a certain period 
in the study and practice of music, and should provide a 
certain book for that purpose. The parent of one pupil 
asked that his son be excused from this study, which re- 
quest was refused, and the son was suspended from school 
for not taking up the study. The father then brought an 
action against the trustees,> but the court sustained the 
action of the superintendent and trustees, Chief Justice 
Howk quoting from the Revised Statutes,’ and saying 
that under this statutory provision it was competent for 
the trustees to direct what branches of learning should be 
pursued by the pupils, to regulate the time to be given to 
any particular study, and to prescribe what book or books 
should be used therein.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Miss Lawyer, “ and only last year the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan decided,'° on this same question 
of music in school, although upon a different phase of it, 
in just the same way, saying, per Judge Champlin: ‘ They 
[the trustees ] may order music to be taught if they deem 
it expedient, and they may employ a music teacher for 
that purpose. Likewise, they may purchase musical in- 
struments, whereon the pupils may be instructed... . . 
Music has long since become a branch of refined educa- 
tion, and is recognized as one of the ordinary accomplish- 
ments of the cultivated mind. It is taught, to a greater 
or less extent, in our high schools; and the practice 
should be encouraged, as having an elevating influence 
upon the minds of the young;’ and he cited the statute 
in corroboration of his opinion. And I remember that 
Judge Cooley once said'': ‘We supposed it had always 
been understood in this state that education, not merelf 
in the rudiments, but in an enlarged sense, was regarded 
as an important practical advantage, to be supplied at 
their option to rich and poor alike, and not as something 
pertaining merely to culture and accomplishment, to be 
brought as such within the reach of those whose accumu- 
lated wealth enabled them to pay for it. . . . Neither in 
our state policy, in our Constitution, nor in our laws, do 
we find the primary school districts restricted in the 
branches of knowledge which their officers may cause to 
be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, 
if their voters consent in regular form to bear the expense 
and raise the taxes for such purposes.’ ” 

At this interesting point of the discussion all were 
attracted by the trainman’s call,—‘“Salt Lake City!” 
They had been so absorbed ia their topic that although 
they had realized for several hours that they were in 
Mormondom, it had been in a perfunctory sort of way ; 
and this call brought them to a sense that they meant to 
stop here for a day or two and look about. So, separating 
into groups of two, three, or half a dozen, they secured 
their baggage and left the train for the hotel, the 
“eurriculum” for dinner,— where we will leave them 


for the present. 





(7) Powell vs. Board of Education, 97 Illinois, page 375. 
(8) State, Andrew, vs. Webber, 6 Western Reporter, page 249. 
(9) Section 4497. 





child will insure the sination of Methods for the Schoolroom 





reasoning powers. 
with figures ; whereas, in mental arithmetic proper, the 
figures remain altogether in the background, as a mere 
aid to the retention of the numbers. 


NOTES. 
INSPIRE to perseverance. 
BE joyous, when possible, in school. 
Segx the all-sided development of every pupil. 
STORY-TELLING is usually overdone in language work. 


Tue best school work enhances the powers of the chil- 
dren steadily. 


No book study of nature is equal to the genuine study 
of form, action, and life in nature itself. 


Ask your pupils where the new moon rises. You will 


be interested in what they do not observe. 


Br very careful how you repress the child’s intellectual 
tendencies. His instinct may be safer than your philos- 
ophy. 

Tue classroom, the schoolroom, must furnish the 
atmosphere in which the child breathes and lives to grow 
and develop. 


MATHEMATICS were never more needed in the disci- 
pline of American youth than to-day. Do creditable 
work in arithmetic every day. 


For three generations following 1650 there was but 
one grammar published in the United States, and that 
was merely an attachment of a spelling book. 





THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(II.)* 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 
MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Everybody believes he understands these terms per- 
fectly, and if asked to define them, most persons would 
answer that in the one case the work is done entirely in 
the head ; in the other, with the aid of the pencil or pen. 
Yet this is only a superficial and by no means accurate 
distinction ; the real difference lies deeper. 

In the first place, the terms themselves are somewhat 
misleading, though it would be difficult to improve on 
them. The solution of a problem may be performed en- 
tirely in the head, and yet not deserve the name “ Mental 
Arithmetic.” Otto Schulz characterizes the difference so 
well that I cannot do better than to translate his words : 
“In written arithmetic all numbers are represented by 
figures, and our calculations assume certain fixed forms, 
which are determined for the most part by the expression 
of the number in figures, so that the latter lose their 
otherwise purely symbolic character and become an im- 
portant factor in the work. In mental arithmetic every 
one conceives of the numbers as best he can; he may 
even think of them by means of the figures. But,—and 
this is very important,—he does not work by the rules 
which were called forth by the representation of the num- 
bers in figures ; he ciphers according to the inner connec- 
tion and relation of the numbers.” In the one, we are 
more or less constrained by the figures; in the other, 
there is perfect freedom. 

An example will make this clearer: In multiplying 48 
by 9 without the use of writing materials, many would 
perform the operation precisely as on the slate; viz., 


9 < 8 are 72,—put down 2 and carry 7; 9 X 4 are 36, 
and 7 are 43; whence, the answer is 4352. 
not mental arithmetic. 
the head by means of an imaginary slate and pencil. It 
is a great tax on the memory, and none whatever on the 


Now this is 
It is written arithmetic done in 


It does not deal with numbers, but 


Let us now solve the problem by a correct mental 


method. 48 —= 4 tens and 8 units; 9 * 4 tens = 36 
tens = 360; 9 X 8=72; 360+ 72 = 432. Observe 
that here the numbers are considered in their true rela- 
tions to one another, and that the reasoning powers are 


appealed to. 


This brings us to another point. Machines always do 


the same work in exactly the same way; but no two 
minds will reason in exactly the same way. 


So, the 


(10) Knabe etal. vs. Board of Education of West Bay City, 11 West- mechanical operation on the slate will be alike for 





(11) Stuart vs. School District, 30 Michigan, page 69. 
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all the pupils; but the moment we turn to the mental 


work, we ought to find diversity, and shall find it, if 


the pupils have been properly taught. Let us take the 
same multiplication problem once more. One pupil may 
work it out as shown above. Another may say: 48 = 
50 —2; 9x 50— 450; 9 KX 2=18; 450 — 18 = 432. 
A third may reason thus: 9 =10 —1; 10 X 48 — 480: 
1 x 48 = 48; 480 — 48 = 432. A fourth says; 48 
= 40 + 1 of 40; 9 + 40 = 360; } of 360 = 72; 360 
+ 72 = 432. A fifth reasons as follows: 9 X 48 = 
9x 12 x 4=108 K 4 = 432; and so on. 

A problem like 15 x 28, to be performed mentally, 
would be a very difficult task for pupils who transfer the 
slate-work to the head ; done in the proper way, it is very 
simple. Here the diversity of thought will become still 
more apparent. The following are some of the numerous 
solutions that would suggest themselves : 

15=10+ 5; 10 x 28= 280; 5 <x 28= 140; 280 
+ 140 = 420. 

15 = 1} tens; 15 — 28 = 28 tens + 14 tens = 42 
tens — 420. 

15—-3x5;5 xk 28—=140; 3 x 140 = 420. 

15 = 4 of 30; 30 « 28 = 840; } of 840 = 420. 

28 = 20+ 8; 15 x 20= 300; 15 x 8 = 120; 
300 + 120 = 420. 

28 = 30 —2; 15 « 30 — 450; 15 x 2 = 30; 450 
— 30 = 420. 

28=4x7;15 xX 4= 60; 60 x 7 = 420. 

15 Kk 28=3 x5 xX 4x 7=20 XK 21 = 420. 

The pupils should be encouraged to find new ways of 
solving one and the same problem. The reasoning pow- 
ers are strengthened far more by solving one problem in 
half a dozen different ways than by working out a score 
in one and the same way. Of course it does not follow 
that every problem must be worked in several ways, or 
that the pupil should be constantly casting about for a 
variety of solutions. Indeed, before he strikes out in 
new directions, he must feel quite at home in some one 
method first taught him. Some of the slower pupils may 
never get beyond the one method; but let them make 
sure of that, at least; a little of two solutions won't help 
them. ‘Two halves are not always equivalent to a 
whole.” 

All arithmetic must begin with mental work. For 
about two years,—that is, until the numbers 1-100 have 
been completed,—no written arithmetic should be intro- 
duced, though an abundance of written exercises may be 
given. In these exercises the child will merely present 
on his slate the mental processes as they have previously 
been performed in his head. 


Numerous exercises: may be assigned at almost every 
stage of the work. A thoughtful teacher will consider 
what her pupils need most from day to day, and will 
form exercises in accordance with their needs. But in an 
ungraded school, especially, the teacher rarely finds time 
to write long exercises on the board. The work must be 
so planned that a few items or figures on the blackboard 
will furnish the pupils with material to keep them busy 
for quite a while. Suppose you are practicing addition 
below 100, and you write on the board the following ex- 
ercise : 


174+-4484546424941043= 


28 After finding the first sam, the pupils may sub- 
36 stitute 28, 36, 9, ete., for 17, making nine other 
9 problems, all of which may be easily verified by 
11 the teacher. Even if the pupils only write down 
24 each example in full, and then the results, it will 
43 take them considerable time; and, if desired, the 
32 work may be lengthened out still more by requir- 
15 ing them to write out each example as follows: 17 
20 +4=21; 214+8=—29; 294+ 5 — 34, ete. 


Or they may begin with any given number, and 
add or subtract only 7’s or some other constant number 
as far as they can. Thus, 1, 8,15, 22, ete. Examples 
like 36 +- 54, 48 + 37, 62 — 25 will, of course, also come 
into the domain of mental arithmetic. The analysis is so 
simple that it may be omitted here. 

Never, either in oral or written work, give review ex- 
ercises so arranged that the answers will follow a certain 
progressive order, which may be readily discovered by 


the pupils and which will lead to a mechanical setting 


down of figures. When the pupils degin the 7’s in mul- 
tiplication, it will do very well to have them write in 
order: 2x 7=>14, 3x7 = 21, ete, but in 
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review practice this answers no purpose whatever. 
The pupil may write out or rattle off the 7’s in 
order perfectly, and yet hesitate and fail if you 
take the numbers out of their natural order. The 
multiplication table is much easier to teach than 
addition and subtraction. An easy way to review 
it is to write the numbers from 2 to 10 (or to 12, if 
you choose) promiscuously, as shown in the margin. 
Then let the pupil, who is practicing the 7’s, use 
each number successively as a multiplier, thus: 
8x 7—56,3 x 7=—21, ete. If he can recite the 
column correctly without hesitation, he knows the 7’s. 
42 At this point bring in the parallel exercise in 
14 division by 7. Arrange the multiples.of 7 in a 
56 similar manner and let the pupils recite or write : 
35 42—6>x7; 14-02 & 7, and bo on. 
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AN EXPERIMENT AND THE RESULT. 
BY E. L. MORSE, SOUTH CHICAGO. 


One of the problems which confronts a principal of a 
large school is the supervision of pupils coming up and 
going down stairs. The best way is to have’ no super- 
vision. 

In visiting schools one cannot fail to notice three 
classes: The first, where pupils come up and down like 
convicts under the teacher’s gaze, every inch of stair 
watched with an eagle eye,—long, funereal processions of 
cheerless youngsters in file ; the second, where pupils go 
up and down helter-skelter, like young savages; and the 
third, where they march up and down to music, orderly 
and cheerful. 

Having tried the funeral style and the hurricane style, 
it occurred to a certain principal to try the “ grand prom- 
enade ” style. It cost him four dollars a month for o1- 
gans, one in each hallway, but the result was satisfactory. 
After a month's work, he directed all his teachers to 
go back into their rooms and shut the door when pupils 
were dismissed. In a neat little speech, not too Cicero- 
nian, the principal told the children he was going to trust 
them to go down stairs alone. The janitors, even, were 
kept out of sight. The principal, however, it is but just to 
say, ensconced himself where he could spy out a few 
ne’er-do-wells, whom he caught and made walk down 
alone, without music, for a week. With some half dozen 
incorrigibles weeded out, the remaining six or seven hun- 
dred walked down, in step, quietly, orderly, cheerfully, 
with no bustling, no shoving, no kicking, pinching, or any 
other reprehensible manceuvers to which children are ad- 
dicted. The building was generally emptied in two minutes. 
This experiment is related simply as a suggestion. 
here is nothing new or striking in it. It is recom- 
mended chiefly as a labor-saving contrivance. Any 
march in which the time is pronounced will do,—Clay- 
ton’s, Boulanger’s, or the Kansas Pacific generally suits 
the children. Congreve probably hardly knew how much 
truth there is in his line: “ Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast” (of a boy who hes been bottled up in 
school three hours). 





LEAF, STEM, AND STOCK. 
BY D. R. AUGSBURG. 


A line is full of expression. A line may express 
hardness or softness, strength or weakness, the sup- 
ple, the flexible, the graceful,—almost any quality, pro- 
viding the proper thought guides the pencil or crayon. 

The leaf represented by Fig. 1 appears stiff, as if it was 

—_ 
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( 


made of tin, simply because the lines of which it is com- 
posed are hard and unyielding. A leaf is soft and flex- 
ible, and should be represented by a soft and flexible line, 
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The stem of the leaf. 
on the contrary, is hard 
and unyielding, likewise 
is the stock; therefore 
they should be repre- 
sented by lines which ex- 
press these qualities. 
Fig. 4. 

The value of a line 
is its degree of strength; 
this varies from the faint- 
est and most delicate line 
to the heaviest and 
blackest. It is by the 
value of the line that 
emphasis is given to any 
particular part. If any 
part is to be made prom- 


7S 
4 
inent, then it should be 
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SEP 
2 
. emphasized with a heavy 


line. If particular attention is to be drawn to the veins 
of a leaf, then they may be made with a heavy line, so 
as to attract attention tothem, and in the same way if 
any part is of little importance it may be suppressed by 
using a ligtt line, or suppressed entirely by being left 
out. Remember that drawing is a language, and as 
such is a means of expression. This being s0, it is 
right to leave out, suppress, emphasize, or even exag- 
gerate, in order to tell the story or convey the meaning 
intended. 
In nature the base or support of natural objects is made 
strong, and expresses strength. If the support, as in the 
stem of a leaf, is small, then it is made more firm and 
bard, to balance the Jack in size. This idea must be ex- 
pressed in the drawing of the stem; it must be made 
with a hard line, as in Fig. 4; and the part of the stem 
that joins the stock must be especially strong. The base of 
the leaf should be made 
slightly heavier than the 
apex, as in Fig. 2. If 
one edge of the leaf blade 
is nearer than the other, 
then the nearer should be 
made with a heavier line, 
Fig. 3. 

An object is said to be 
foreshortened when its 
length is seen in perspect- 
ive. The leaves repre- 
sented in Figs. 5-19 are 
foreshortened. In gen- 
eral, the right and under 
line of the leaf, stem, and 
stock may be made heavier 
than the upper and left- 
hand edge. Avoid right 
angles. A right angle 
in natural objects is sel- 
dom if ever found, and when used in drawing them looks 
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awkward and stiff. Leaves and branches do not join the 
stock and trunk at right angles. 





as in Fig. 2, 
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shortened examples given in the illustrations. Study 
each one separately by drawing it a number of times, and 
making others similar to it. Figs. 21 and 22 are exercises 
that will illustrate the bending of leaves and grasses. 
After becoming familiar 
with the principle that 
governs the drawing of the 
leaves in the illustrations, 
}rocure some real ones. 
Choose those that are 
plain, with edges that are 
entire. Take a single 
leaf, and draw it in all 
of the positions given in 
the illustrations. Do not 
be content with being able 
to draw it in the easy 
positions, but master the 
difficult ones as well. Af- 
ter becoming familiar with 
a single leaf, choose a 
stem with several, as Figs. 
19 and 20, and draw them 
from different positions. 
2s When ‘the stem has sev- 
eral leaves on, make a 
skeleton drawing, similar to Fig. 25, before adding the 
details ; this will enable one to give all the attention to 
drawing the parts. 








There is no difference in principle between drawing 
the flower and the leaf. The same suggestions relate 
equally well to both. The chief beauty of the flower is 





in the color rather than the form, and when simply out 
lined, combinations of leaves are often more beautiful 
than the flower. 





RAILROADS. 


The railroad plays so important a part in the commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural, political, and social life of the 
country, that it is as interesting and profitable a school study 
as lakes, bays, gulfs, and rivers. There are many ways of 
directing this study for the pleasure and instruction of the 
class. 

1. Watch the daily papers, and select from the column 
of railroad items those of general interest and instruction 
for comment. Teach the older classes to run the eye 
over such a column and select the facts of value to them 
without wasting a minute on things of interest only to 
speculators or railroad men, 








2. Study through the papers the influence of crops and 
prices of beef, pork, ete., upon the earnings of individual 
roads. 

3. Stady occasionally, but very little, the fluctuations 
in the railroad stock market. 

4. Tell them all you know, from observation and read- 
ing, of interest along the line of any railroad. Encourage 
them to tell all that they know from observation along 
any line. 

5. Secure for the class a “ folder,” or other advertising 
material, of every road you can, and keep these perma- 
nently in a large box for class use. 


6. Have compositions written upon the various rail- 
roads. First secure several “ folders” for the class, and 
name such reference books as can be had from the public 
library. For illustration, assign the Union Pacific Route. 


(a) Secure copies of the Union Pacifie folder, which 
contains a fine map and time-table. These can be had 
by sending a letter addressed to the Passenger and 
Ticket Agent of the Union Pacific R. R. at Boston, 
New York, Chicago, or Omaha; as may be most con- 
venient, stating the use to be made of a few copies. 
Ask also for other descriptive material. 


(6) Secure afew of the Raymond and Whitcomb Ex- 
cursion Itineraries of one of their California Parties, 
which may be had by addressing W. Raymond, 296 
Washington St., Boston. 

(c) Refer to Wm. M. Thayer's Marvels of the New 
West, to be found in any public library; or if it cannot 
be had, see to it that the trustees put it in at once. 
Better yet, induce the committee to buy it for your 
class. It is the one book on the West that is indispen- 
sable in school. 

(d) Refer to Bowles’ Across the Continent, Mary EF. 
Blake’s On the Wing, Todd’s Sunset Land, Williams’ 
Crest of the Continent, or any Western Guide Book, 
and the encyclopedias. 

(e) Assign to different pupils these subjects :— 

1. The Building of the Road. 
2. The Opening of the Road. 
. Nebraska’s Resources. 
. Wyoming’s Resources. 
. Colorado’s Resources. 
. Utah’s Resources. 
- Omaha. 
. Denver. 
9. Salt Lake City. 
10. Ranch Life. 
11. The Emigrant Team Compared with Life in the 
Pullman. 
12. The “ Post Rider” Compared with Flying Mail 
Train. 

The Hoosac Tunnel Route, or the White Mountain 
Route, in New England, would be equally interesting in 
that section; the Pennsylvania road would be one of the 
most varied in its attractions ; the Chicago, Milwaukee, & 
St. Paul, or any one of the large roads from Chicago to 
the Missouri, offers peculiar opportunity for the study of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 

7. Test pupils’ knowledge of the significance of the in- 
itials on freight cars. We give a number of these letter 


combinations : 


A 


_ 
wee 


fod 


“I 


oe) 


New ENGLAND RAILROADS. 


B. & M N. Y¥. & N. E. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
M. C. 0. C. P. & W. 

B. H. T. & W. B.C. & M. B. R. B. & L. 
B. & A N. L. N. V. ©. 


Roaps EAst oF CHICAGO. 


MN. ¥. CG M. C. L. S. 
W. S. D. &H.R.C.Co. C. & G. T. 
PO. N. ¥..P. & O. P. & O. 
B. & O. 
West OF CHICAGO, 
Cc. M. & St. P. a D. & R. G. 
Cc. & N. W 0. f. a. FP. 
Cc. B. & Q A %, @ 8. J. 5. & 
C. & A. B. & M. in Neb. St. J. & G. I. 


8. Talk of these roads and their interests. 
(a) What cities are of greatest importance to them ? 
(6) What are the chief articles of freight ? 

(ce) Which way do they carry empty freight cars ? 
(d) What pleasure travel do they secure ¢ 
(e) What roads feed them or do they feed ? 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. 2 °. Ss ; 
oa LA F. P MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(D) By Miss M. Lulu Turner, New Haven, Conn.—A wall of 
uniform slant, 6 feet high, 3 feet thick at the bottom, and 1} feet 
thick at the top, is built around a rectangular garden, in such a 
manner as to make an inclosure 20 feet long, and 12 feet wide. 
Determine the cubical contents of this wall. 


Solution by C. Jacobus, New Brunswick, N. J., and the Editor. 


The wall and the space inclosed by the wail together constitute a 
frustum of a right rectangular pyramid, the lower base of which 
is 26 by 18 feet, the upper base 24) by 16} feet, and the altitude 6 
feet. The cubical contents of this frustum are 2614 4172 cabic feet. 
The space inclosed by the wall is an inverted frustum of a right 
rectangular pyramid, the lower base of which is 21} by 13} feet, 
the upper base 20 by 12 feet, and the altitude 6 feet. The cubical 
contents of this frastum are 1588.3636 cubic feet. Therefore the 
cubical contents of the wall are 1026 053 cubic feet. 

NoTEe.—By making obvious divisions of the wall into special 
forms of prismatoids and then summing the cubical contents of 
these prismatoids, Mr. Jacobus obtains the result just given. The 
formula for fiading the volume of any prismatoid is 


D = ha(B, oe 4M + B,), 


and the proof of this formula is found in Halsted’s Metrical Geom- 
etry, pp. 101 — 103.—Editor. 





(T) By John Spare, A.M., M.D., New Bedford, Mass.— 
What is the mean distance between two points taken at random in 
the arc of a given semicircle ? 

Solution by the Editor. 
> Let P: and P. be the two 
2 random points, <AOP; = 4, 
5 <AOP, = ¢, and OP; = OP 
==r; then <P,OP, = 9 — @, 
and obviously 
r+ r? — (P;P2)4, 


” 


v2 


A cos(9 — 0) = 
.*. P:P2=ry (2) X ¥[1 — cos(¢ — @)). 
Hence the required mean distance becomes 


6 a 9? 
D mS ve) { f rT = cos(@ — @) Irdordé, 
“ovo 





in which 


A= " f“rdorao = hr, 


o” 0 


“ D= ae) ¢* fv — c00(¢ — 6) ]dgdo, 
= oi) c" fc iat »] "as 
al ~o 


ary 2 ait 
= =F ) f [¥ (2) — ¥(1 + cose) ]do, 
7. 


aS 1) [¢ y(2) — a(t — cx) | , 


= se a(t we )(*), 
2 T , T 


which is a result characteristic of the type m(4r + 7). 





(U) By C. M. Gallamore, Brevard, N. C.—The square of 
my age, in years, multiplied by my heiht, in inches, is 40625; and 
the square of my height, in inches, minus the square of my age, in 
years, is 3600. How many years old am I; and what is my height, 
in inches ? 

Solution by Thomas J. Webb, Chester, Pa. 
Let « =the required namber of years, and y = the required 
number of inches; then obviously, 
xty = 40625... (1), and y? — x2? = 3600... (2). 
Eliminating x? in (2), by means of (1), 
y® — 3600y — 40625 = 0... (3), 


™ (y — 65)(y2 + 65y + 625) =O... (4). 
Therefore, y = 65, and x = 25, The other values of x and y are 
easily found. 





(V) By M. Goodson, New York, N. Y.—Find three integral 
numbers the sum of which, the product of which, and the sum of 
the squares of which, are perfect squares. 

Solution by Artemas Martin, Ph.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C. 

Let x, y, and z represent the three required numbers; then 


aty+z2=().-- (1), xyz =(]... (2), 
and x2 +y? + 22=([]... (8). 
Pat 
ry? + 2k = (xt y—2z)? = + Qzry + y? — 2rz — yz +27; 
then xy = rz + yz, and x = yz + (y — 2). 
Substituting in (2), ryz = ys? +(y—z)=(L)--- (4). 
Therefore y—z=C =m’, andy =: + m?, 
Substituting in (1), 

“t= + 22+ m? =[]; 

or 22 + 3m2z + mt =] = (m? — nz)? = mt — 2m*nz + n?z*, 


* 2 + 38m? = — 2m?n + nz, 





3m? + 2m2n m*(3 + 2n) | 

and Jee =~, Cie 2-5 Ch. 
2(n? + 2n + 2 

yastet, a MTS ), 


yz m2(2n + 3)(n? + 2n + 2) 
sn ep Oo eit 
Reducing these values of z, y, and x to a common denominator and 
making n? — 1 =m, we have 
z = (2n + 3)(n? — 1), 
y = (n? + 2n + 2)(n? — 1), 
x == (2n + 3)(n? + 2n + 2), 


in which n may have any value greater than unity. 





If n = 2, z = 21, y = 30, and x = 70, 
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them attention. Some pupil provides them seats, and the 
visitors depart as unceremoniously as they enter. It isa 
fad, and will have its day. 








THE TEACHER'S SOCIAL LIFE. 
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DISCONTINUANCES.— Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must 
notify the Publishers, and pay up all arrears; otherwise he is responsibie for 
payment as long as the paper is sent. 

HOW T0 REMIT.—To secure safety it is important that remittances 
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The lady teacher has peculiar need of a restful, com- 
forting, rhythmic, sympathetic social life, and she is liable 
to find it peculiarly difficult to secure it. She spends the 
active hours of life with fifty children, more or less, who 
naturally make a heavy drain upon her nervous energies. 
They are asking questions directly or indirectly indefi- 
nitely. She has to watch them incessantly to correct the 
way they sit, stand, speak, look, act, read, write, cipher, 


ete., ete. 
Such are the demands of modern methods and exact- 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is desired, both the ing supervision that she may easily spend every out-of- 


old and the new address of the subscriber should be given. 
All letters pertaining to the Editorial department, and all communica- 


tions for the pages of the JoURNAL, should be addressed to A. E,. WINSHIP exercises, compositions, and test papers. 
from home, and is liable to board in a house or family 


Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the Journ 
NAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


: icant that gives her no social opportunities. 
some of these economical boarding places for the teacher 
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school hour in getting ready for school, and in examining 


She is away 


Unfortunately, 
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have a marriageable son, brother, cousin, or nephew who 
is not attractive to her; have a match-making boarding 
mistress who hag no appreciation of a cultured woman’s 
taste ; have a love-the teacher-to-death air for a few weeks 
and a freeze-her-out air afterwards ; and, what is worst 
of all, have a gossipy habit which requires the teacher 


to be prudish. 


More teachers are worn out by the lack of a rhythmic 


social life, such as young married people, music teachers, 
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fession. 


KNOWLEDGE AND METHOD. 


Limited range of thought is the weakness of our pro- 
It is not that teachers do not do well that which 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT is not fashionable. 


Hasrruat firmness, if sympathetic, is a rare quality in 


a teacher. 





Bur about one tenth of the teachers of America have 
had professional training. 


quality of teaching in rural districts. 


Tue great difficulty, educationally, in England is the 
lack of reasonable freedom on the part of the teachers. 


Marne and New Hampshire, once a part of Massachu- 
setts, have always had practically the same laws. The 
latter was not set off until 1693, and the former not 
until 1820, 


virtue appear a vice. 
| number, emphasize the value of a knowledge of the 
Tue state authorities must give special attention to the] branch taught. 
arithmetical skill, in geographical knowledge, in gram- 
matical wisdom, in the art of penmanship, in the technique 


they attempt, but rather that they do not broaden their 
emphasis as much as they intensify it. There are too 
many who think that to emphasize one professional virtue 
they must waste their energy in trying to make another 
One class of teachers, now few in 


With them, to be a scholastic genius in 


of drawing, in the philosophy of history, in the intricacies 
of spelling is to be a teaching genius. Their cry first, last, 
and always is for knowledge, knowledge, knowledge of 
the subjects. 

Another class cites instances in which great scholars 
have been known to be very poor instructors, and they 


THE janitor-teacher-prin'pal problem is more vexatious | cry out against emphasizing knowledge and plead ardently 


to some superintendent 
public suspects. Thes 
mutual forbearance. 


.uree school forces need much 


Ir is safe to discount the true merit of any man who is 
jealous of the reception of his ideas. The genuinely great 
man is so confident of the ultimate triumph of his ideas 
that he pities in quiet those so ignorant as not to accept 
them. 


Our western friends cannot understand why the New 
England states do not issue teachers’ certificates. In 
many of the states every teacher is labelled with a “life” 
or “limited” certificate. Some states publish annually 
the name of every teacher who has a life certificate, with 
the year in which it was granted, occupying scores of 
pages. 

Ir is the fashion at present for visitors to open school- 
room doors and walk in unannounced. When they do 
80, teachers. are not expected to ask their names or show 
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d school directors than the|for method, method, method. 


They claim that to know 
a little of a subject and know how to teach that and every 
kindred fact and process is worth infinitely more than 
knowledge. The academy and the normal school have 
had their contests and conflicts based upon the different 
values set upon knowledge and method. 

With these differences we have no sympathy. There 
can be no good teaching without both good scholarship 
and expert method, and with all the books, lectures, insti- 
tutes, periodicals, encyclopedias, laboratories, ete., there 
is no excuse for any teacher to stand before a class with- 
out being both scholarly in that subject and professionally 
skilled in handling it. The normal school mast either be 
itself an academy, or, which is infinitely better, insist that 
abundant academic work shall haye been done in advance. 
The normal and training schools are now so numerous 
that no community is excusable that employs inexperi- 
enced teachers who are not trained, or experienced teach- 
ers who are not readers of the best professional period- 


icals and books. Let it be the watchword of the 
profession, knowledge and method every time and every- 
where. 








THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS. 


It was a peculiar pleasure to be upon the Pacific Coast, 

in touch with the vigor, ardor, and pluck of the varied 
life of that mighty people, when at Washington the repre- 
sentatives of the South and Central American Nations 
assembled to consider matters of* mutual interest to 
both continents. The East is comparatively indiffer- 
ent to the possibilities and probabilities of profit or loss 
from the acceptance or negligence of any opportunities 
out of the usual line. Strong, self-poised, ready to earn 
and win for herself, she is more likely to see risks than 
chances in new projects. It has been her experience that 
it pays to wait for others to prospect and experiment, 
knowing that her wealth and prestige will enable her to 
get in “at the bottom ” of whatever proves to have stay- 
ing qualities. 
The Far West is different. Ventures, “ leads,” chances, 
discoveries, have made her fabulous fortunes. Nature’s 
revelations of mineral, fruit, grain, scenic and. climatic 
resources have made the Californian alert to see immense 
possibilities in every phase of human venture. The com- 
ments of politicians, bankers, editors, and educators upon 
the American Congress, were therefore interesting. It is 
well for us all to learn the art of laying aside political 
prejudices and unduly conservative tendencies, and study 
the possibilities of world-wide gain, as well as of early 
American profit in an intensified friendship of the nations 
of these two continents. We commend the address of 
welcome of Secretary Blaine to all teachers, and some 
portions of it to all pupils for class reading. 


We give extracts : 

** No conference of nations has ever assembled to consider the wel- 
fare of territorial possessions so vast, and to contemplate the possi- 
bilities of a future so great and inspiring. Those now sitting within 
these walls are enpowered to speak for the nations whose borders 
are on both the great oceans, whose northern limits are touched by 
the Aretic waters for a thousand miles beyond the straits of Beh- 
ring, and whose southern extension furnishes human habitations 
farther below the equator than is elaewhere possible on the globe. 
The aggregate territorial extent of the nations here represented falls 
but little short of twelve millions of square miles, more than three 
times the area of all Europe, and but little less than one fourth part 
of the globe, while in respect to the power of producing articles 
which are essential to human life, and those that minister to life’s 
luxury, they constitute even a larger proportion of the entire world- 
These great possessions to-day here aggregate a population approxi- 
mating 120,000,000, but if the people were as densely settled as the 
average population of Europe, the total number would exceed 
1,000,000,000. 

‘* While considerations of this character must inspire Americans, 
both South and North, with the liveliest anticipations of future 
grandeur and power, they must also impress them with a sense of 
the gravest responsibility touching the character and development 
of the respective nationalities. The aelegates whom I am address- 
ing can do much to establish permanent relations of confidence, re- 
spect, and friendship between the nations which they represent. 
They can show the world an honorable and peaceful conference of 
seventeen independent American Powers, in which all shall meet 
together on terms of absolute equality ; a conference in which there 
can be no attempt to coerce a single delegate against his own con- 
ception of the interests of his nation; a conference which will per- 
mit no secret understanding on any subject, but will frankly pub- 
lish to the world all its conelusions; a conference which will tolerate 
no spirit of conquest, but will aim to cultivate American sympathy 
as broad as both continents; a conference which will form no sel- 
fish alliance against other nations from which we are proud to claim 
inheritance ; a conference, in fine, which will seek nothing, propose 
nothing, endure nothing that is not, in the general sense of all the 
delegates, timely and carefal. 

** And yet we cannot be expected to forget that our common fate 
has made us the inhabitants of two continents which, at the close of 
four centuries, are still regarded beyond the seas as a new world. 
Like situations beget like sympathies and impose like duties. We 
meet in the firm belief that the nations of America ought and can be 
more helpful to each other than they are now, and that each will 
find advantage and profit from enlarged intercourse with the others. 
We believe we should be drawn together more closely than by the 
sympathies of the sea, and that at no distant day the railway sy*- 
tems of the North and South will meet upon the isthmus and con- 
nect by land routes the political and commercial capitals of al! 
America ; we believe that hearty co-operation, based on hearty con- 
fidence will save all the American states from the burdens and evils 
which have so long and cruelly afflicted the older nations of the 
world ; we believe that the spirit of justice, of common and equal 
jnterests between the American states will leave no room for 20 
artificial balance of power like unto that which has led to wars 
abroad, and drenched Europe in blood; we believe that friendship 
avowed with candor, and maintained with good faith, will remové 


. 





from the American states the necessity of guarding boundary lines 
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between themselves with fortifications and a military force; we be- 
lieve that standing armies, beyond those which are needed for pub- 
lic order and for the safety of internal administrations, should be 
unknown on both American continents; we believe that friendship 
and not force, a spirit of just law and not the violence of the mob, 
should be the recognized rule of administration between Americans 
in American nations. 

‘** There will be a great gain when we shall acquire that common 
confidence on which all international friendships must rest. It will 
be a greater gain when we shall be able to draw the people of all 
American nations into close acquaintance with each other, to be 
facilitated by more frequent and rapid intercommunicatiop. It will 
be the greatest gain when the personal and commercial relations of 
the American states, south and north, shall be so developed and so 
regulated that each shall acquire the highest possible advantage 
from evlightened and enlarged intercourse with all.’’ 








THE GOLDEN GATE. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 7, 1889, 

I am just in from a view of the Golden Gate, under circumstances 
every way calculated to make the pen nervous for the relief that comes 
only from activity. The sun succeeded in nearing the horizon suf- 
ficiently to gild the harbor islands and bestud the waves with radi- 
ant pearls before the conscienceless fog threw his cheerless drapery 
over sea and land. For the first time I saw foam-capped waves 
steal timidly into the harbor far enough to fringe the Gate like 
feathering clematis by the country roadway. The stern old fort 
was on dress parade, as though to honor the departure of the King 
of Day as he went to the Land Celestial. Golden was the view. 

But all this was even Jess inspiring than my companion. Twenty- 
five years ago this coming November, I[ hastened from life as a sol- 
dier boy in Camp Carrington, Ind., to my first teaching experience 
in a genuine Down East district school, where fun out of school 
made a greater impression than professional zeal in school. My in- 
separable companion was of my own age,—a congenial teacher of 
the adjoining district. Our horses followed each other with rollick- 
ing glee to the merry tinkle of the bells over hill and vale, night 
after night, while we ‘‘ orated’’ with boyish conceit in every lyceum 
within a dozen miles of our schools. This afternoon he has been 
driving me, sometimes to the tune of 2:30, with his own magnifi- 
cent steed that money cannot buy, through the Golden Gate Park, 
with its wealth of foliage and floral beauty, touched by every trick 
of art, out to the Cliff House, where the storm-touched Pacific 
renders the first chorus of the season to intensify the solos of the 
seals; up thespiral trail, to the summit of Strawberry Hill, whence 
we could view the unreclaimed eand hills,—dunes,—as clean as 
our own beaches at Nantasket or Old Orchard, as well as the luxu- 
riance of the park, where science and art have made the desert 
blossom as the rose, We have been talking of the quarter of a 
century that has rolled by, and I have had glimpses of the pluck, 
energy, and genius by which he has entered the “golden gate,”’ 
that has led him, after years of teaching, to the head of a thrifty 
bank in this city. 

Teachers who remember the hospitality of the Coast in its recep- 
tion of the National Educational Association in 1888 will be pre- 
pared for any recital I might make of receptions personally ten- 
dered, but I can do no more than refer to the fact that on every 
hand courtesies have abounded from the hour [landed in Sacra- 
mento and found myself the guest of State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt, the 
most indefatigable educational worker I ever knew, a man whose 
travels, addresses, and multitudinous services would surprise any 
Eastern official. New Hampshire born, he taught in Holliston, 
Stoneham, and Marlboro’, and in the English High School, Boston, 
before coming to this Coast twenty-fiye years ago. As sturdy as 
the Granite Hills, as enterprising as the three Massachusetts shoe 
towns in which he taught, as professionally ardent as the average 
Bostonian, he is making the most of every opportunity and influ- 
ence for the educational advancement of the state. 

Dorville Libby's name will quicken the thought of as many East- 
ern and Western friends as any I could mention. Asa graduate 
of Bowdoin he has college friends among the prominent teachers of 
many an Eastern city; as a teacher of St. Louis, in Dr. Harris’ 
day, he linked himself with many who are now numbered among 
our educational leaders; as a summer resident of the White Moun- 
tains for many recent years, Mrs. Libby has added the social to the 
professional in their range of acquaintance; so that at the dinner 
enjoyed with educational friends at their charming city residence, 
our mutual friends included a multitude of my weekly readers and 
home friends, 

It remained for A. L. Mann, principal of the famed Den- 
man School, with his professionally and, socially brilliant wife, 
to farnish the opportunity for meeting formally, with social infor- 
mality, the teachers and educational leaders of the city and sub- 
urbs. In the experience of no other man can we emphasize so well 
the peculiarity of the professional life of the Coast. The superia- 
tendents are not a professional class; they are teachers superin- 
tending. With the single exception of Fred. M. Campbell, so 
many years at Oakland, there has been no professional superin- 
tendent. In city, county, and state, a man, by profession a teacher, 
is elected to the superintendency, and as a teacher he gives his en- 
ergy and life to his office, usually for a single term, with his pride 
centered in doing something for the teaching profession that shall 
stand to his credit for all time, and then retarns to the schoolroom 
to be honored ever after as “‘ superintendent.” Mr. Mann, East- 
ern born and edacated, began as a teacher in the city nearly thirty 
years ago. He made a record in the Boys’ High School; was 
elected city superintendent, flushed his record with the reputation 
of a genuine educator; returned to the Boys’ High School as the 


head of the classical department, and about a year ago became the 
head of the Denman Girls’ Grammar School, one of the most influ- 
ential and enjoyable positions on the Coast. It is easy to see how 
these varied relations with thé men of the past and the boyhood 
life of the men of to-day have contributed to prominence in many 
lines of influence. 

Let my readers not think that my time has been wholly or even4 
largely spent in professionally social dissipation, for in my next I 
propose to tell of visits to some of the ninety-five schoolrooms, from 
the kindergarten to the high schools, studied under the inspiring 
direction of Supt. J. W. Anderson's tireless deputy,—M. Babcock. 

A. E. W. 








THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunToON, LL.D.) 


FIRST LECTURE. 


It was a common opinion in this country a few years ago that the 
only necessary preparation for teaching a subject was a knowledge 
of the subject to bs taught; consequently, none could be taught. 

Had a man ignored all the valuable discoveries of the past in 
medical science, and attempted to begin practice with only the 
knowledge which he had picked up by himself, hoping to acquire 
professional wisdom by experimenting upon his patients, he would 
have been called a quack, and his professional services would have 
been quickly declined. 

How much worse it is for one to enter upon the profession of 
teaching, knowing neither the object for which he should aim, nor 
the means by which he should bring his pupils forward! For the 
teacher works not upon a single life, but upon whole classes; and 
his influence is not for time alone, but for eternity. Better for the 
world that such a man should be dropped into the midst of the sea 
with a millstone hanged to his neck. 

No, the young teacher must be forewarned, and thus forearmed 
against making foolish experiments. Physicians may make their 
experiments upon young cats and dogs,—children are too sacred. 
** First done, then thought, has many a man to sprrow brought.’’ 

It has often been a matter of remark, that those who know how 
to do any kind of work can do it better than those who do not know 
how. And there is no reason for thinking the work of teaching an 
exception to the rule. 

Daring the last twenty-five years there has been a great change 
in public opinion in this country in regard to the necessity of pro- 
fessional instruction and training for teachers. The old teacher de- 
clared that teachers, like poets, were born, not made; and that 
any attempt to make them over was harmful. 

It was said that there was no science of education, and conse- 
quently none could be taught. Every science, it was insisted, must 
have some special subject matter, a properly arranged knowl- 
edge of which constituted the science; as, for example, plants, the 
subject matter of botany; or, the human body, the subject matter 
of anatomy and physiology. A human being, we were told, con- 
sisted of soul and body; and the science of the one was psychology, 
and of the other, physiology. Consequently, it was useless to make 
any pretence to another science, inasmuch as it must cover the same 
ground as the others. 

Those who thus argued forgot that objects could be looked at 
from different points of view, and considered with reference to dif- 
ferent functions; and consequently constitute the subject matter of 
different sciences at the same time. 

If it be asked, then, what constitutes the subject matter of the 
science of education, I reply: All those activities of body and mind 
which are designed to fit the human being for the highest state of 
personal happiness, and for the largest contribution to the welfare 
of others; in a word, it is the activities which fit man for complete 
living. 

But these activities which constitute the subject matter of the 
science, like the subject matter of any other science, are to be re- 
garded from all necessary standpoints. Before we can have a thor- 
ough and systematic knowledge of the activities needed by a being 
to secure his full development, we must ascertain the nature of 
the beiog in whom they are to be produced, the object for which 
his development is to be brought about, the agent by whom this de- 
velopment is to be effected, the means which this agent is to use, and 
the manner in which he is to use the needed means. Here, then, 
arise in the problem of education these five factors,—the uature of 
the pupil, including his possible activities, the aim of education, the 
educator, the means to be used, and the method of applying these 
needs. 

It is the business of the science of education to examine each of 
these factors, so as to determine its elements and their relation to 
each other, as well as the relation of each factor to all the other fac- 
tors, and to arrange the knowledge of the whole into a system. 

The nature of the child is in part determined by the sciences of 
anatomy and physiology on the one hand, and by psychology, logic, 
ethics, and zsthetics on the other. These sciences furnish many 
of the data from which the needed educational processes can be in- 
ferred. They are therefore the prerequisites to a study of the sci- 
ence of education. 

The end of education must be determined by the nature of the 
being to be educated, and by the nature of the civilization of the 
nation in which he lives. Hence a study of the civilizations and 
educational systems of the world must precede a full knowledge of 
this science. The limit to the power of education is determined by 
the nature of the child. 





and language, oral and written. The function of each is to be 
shown. 

It is the business of the science of education to furnish the stu- 
dent with a law which will guide him to the discovery of the true 
method of teaching any subject. This law is the retrogressive anal- 
ysis of the mental processes involved in the result of instruction, 
and in the processes which produce this result. The understanding 
of this law requires careful study and patient research. 


SECOND LECTURE. 


The teacher can change the feelings of his pupils only by chang- 
ing their knowledge; he can change their volitions only by chang- 
ing their feelings; and he can control their knowledge, first by the 
use of objects of knowledge, and secondly by the use of language 
and other signs of ideas. 





FRIVOLITIES. 





BY LAPHSON SMILES, 





Now the birch rod’s zitter patter 
Can be heard throughout the land, 

And at meals the festive schoolboy, 
Usually prefers to stand. —School, 


It was reported that natural gas had been discovered in Angelica, 
N. Y. It turns out, however, that the supposed discoverers were in 
the vicinity of a house in which a ladies’ sewing circle was holding 
a meeting, and thus made a most natural mistake. 

St. Peter (to seedy looking individual).—Who are you ? 

S. L. I.—I’m a journalist.” 1 used to cut the miscellany for the 
Daily Free Press, 

St. Peter.—Did you properly credit the jokes, or did you try to 
work them in as original ? 

S. L. I.—I credited them all, and sometimes to the wrong paper, 
rather than seem to steal them. 

St. Peter.—Here, take the keys; I want to go on a vacation,— 
N. Y. Herald. 


A correspondent inquires why the jokes of ‘‘ our esteemed con- 
temporary’’ resemble a musical instrument. Probably because 
they are such base, vile jokes. 

Frosts are generally dew before they come.— Boston Courier. 
Biology—the science of shopping.— Life. 

A man noticed a silver dollar lying on the sidewalk, and started 
to pick it up. When he came nearer, however, he saw that it was 
not genuine, and walked on, but was immediately arrested by a 
policeman who had witnessed the performance, on the charge of 
passing counterfeit money. That's what we call hard luck, 





THIS AND THAT. 





— I see again as one in vision sees 
The blossoms and the bees, 
And hear the children’s voices shout and cail, 
And the brown chestnuts fall.—Long fellow. 


— John Boyle O'Reilly says the Mayflower. 

— Chauncey M, Depew prefers the goldenrod, 

— James Anthony Froude is preparing a biography of Beacons- 
field. 

— It is said that Paris gave Mr. Edison the greatest ovation ever 
accorded to a foreigner. 

— The Swedes will erect a statue in Stockholm in honor of John 
Ericsson, their distinguished countryman. 

— Mr. Edward W. Bok, one of the younger of the literary fra- 
ternity, has just become editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. He 
is a Hollander by birth, but a thorough American ia push and 
energy. 

— Theexercise entitled ‘‘ The Birds,’’ in the JOURNAL of Sept. 
26, should have been credited to Misses Emily F. Davison and Ruth 
Rounds, of the Portland (Ore. ) schools. 

— The author of the great French encyclopedia published in 
Paris, from 1751 to 1780, received only $200 a year for his services 
in designing and carrying on this colossal literary work. The 
publishers’ profits have been $2,000,000, 

— Henry Clews, the New York banker, is an enthusiast over his 
residence. His bathroom alone is said to have cost $50,000. The 
floor, walls, and bath are made of onyx. 

— John Wanamaker, postmaster-general, one of the most suc- 

cessful business men in this country, may be said to have a 
Sunday-school craze, so devoted to the work has he always been. 
— Prof, Edward Arber, as quoted in the Atheneum, declarea 
that the story of Pocahontas is no myth, but a solid historical fact. 
The professor, in connection with editing the works of Capt. John 
Smith, determined to find out the tra h, and gives the above as the 
result of a most rigorous test. ‘‘ In my reprint many greater hair- 
breadth escapes than that are recorded in his life; and in later 
Indian stories captive men have often been saved from death by 
Indian squaws. The incident is almost commonplace,”’ 

— The following valuation for autograph notes is given in a cat- 
alogue of a London dealer: Sarah Bernhardt, 12s; Boswell, 6 
guineas; Byron, 11 guineas ; Coleridge, £2 ; De Quincey, 2 
guineas; Dickens, £1, 12s, 6d; Lord Beaconsford, £1, 10s; David 
Garrick, £4; ‘‘ Frederick the Noble,’ £1; William Goodwin, 
Gouncd, Charles Keene, Lever, Macready, Lytton, Spurgeon, or 
Prince Albert, half guinea; William Blake, £6; Cowper, £4; 
Queen Elizabeth, £25; Thomas Hood, 8 guineas; Johnson, £6, 
%s, 6d; Mary Queen of Scots, £58; Samuel Richardson, £6, 10s ; 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti, 3 guineas; ‘‘ Victoria R.,’’ £2, 5s; William 
IIL, £5, 10s; William IV., £2; George Whitefield, 3 guineas ; 
Wordsworth, 3 guineas; Young, 4 guineas. A similar catalogue 
issued in Paris offers Balzac at 10 francs; Boulanger, 8 frances; 





The chief educational agents are the family, civil society, the 
state, the church, and the school. The proper fonction of each 
lof these agents is to be determined, This will relieve each of the 
' duty of doing more than its proper work. 

The means of education are objects of study, human conduct, 


Baudelaire, 18 frances; Chateaubriand, 15 francs; Corneille and 
Alfred de Musseet, 60 francs to 100 francs; Berlioz, 7 francs; Victor 
Hugo, 5 franes; Buffon, 10 franes; Colligny, 18 francs; either of 
the Damas, 2 or 3 francs; Joseph Scaliger, 30 francs. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—_— 


‘“‘DECIMALS BY DECIMALS.” 


Thinking this subject not yet exhausted, I wish to express my 
views. As to the statement made by Dr. Harris, I think it is en- 
tirely too broad. I believe that there are but very few teachers 
who cannot divide a’‘decimal by a decimal, though perhaps a greaf 
many could not give a clear analysis of the process. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to how the subject 
of division of decimals should be presented. One of the JouR- 
NAL’S correspondents would do away with any ‘‘ textbook having 
set rules and definitions,’’ believing them to be harmful, and would 
substitute therefor a copious collection of problems illustrative of 
all the principles of arithmetic. Another, we infer from his article 
in the JoURNAL of Sept. 26, would attach but little significance to 
problems as a means of acquiring methods of solution, bat seems to 
lay great stress upon the use of the rule, even giving one for the 
solution of problems in the division of decimals. 

It is true that in the hands of incompetent teachers textbooks 
may do harm, but asa general rule, I think they do much more 
good than your correspondent gives them credit for. I believe in 
definitions, and a thorough drill in them, too,—the more thorough 
the better. We can never hope to become proficient in the princi- 
ples and processes of mathematics until we have acquired a thor- 
ough mastery of mathematical terms as embodied in the definitions. 
Neither can I agree with the second where he advocates the learn- 
ing of set rules to acquire a proficiency in mathematics. A rule is 
only a description of a method, said method being based upon an 
underlying principle. It is not the principle itself, and whatever 
work we may do, being guided by the rule, must necessarily be 
purely a memory operation, and this defeats the very end and aim 
of mathematical study. The fact that so many rely almost entirely 
upon such methods, accounts in a great measure for what failures 
we have along this line. As to the method suggested by Mr. Rich- 
ards, found in the rule quoted by him, I would most emphatically 
take exception. Any rule or method that would perform the solu- 
tion of a problem by destroying its nature or changing it to some- 
thing else is a failure. Mathematics is not based upon such pro- 
cesses, We do not desire a method to avoid or change decimals, 
h~* one that will enable us to use decimals as such, intelligently 
and accurately. ae 

. here are such methods, founded so clearly upon principle that 
even the child mind will grasp and retain them. As to division, 
the trouble begins farther back. In most cases, if not in all, where 
there is a failure in division there is a failare in being able to prop 
erly write the decimal number. I have never had the least trouble 
in division when the pupil could readily write and intelligently 
read the numbers; but without this ability, division is impossible. 

If the pupil thoroughly understands this part of the work, the 
balance is a small matter. It does not require a great effort on the 
part of the teacher to explain the principle underlying multiplica 
tion of decimals; and when this is understood, division comes just 
as easy. Show, in the first place, that it is the converse of multi 
plication; and that being so, the principle of multiplication re- 
versed must bring the result in division. Now all that is necessary 
to do is to show the correspondence of terms, the produet to the 
dividend, etc., and you have given the pupil all the rule he will 
ever need, and something he will not forget, because he cannot 
help grasping the principle upon which it is based. 

Let us get at the principle of things, and the method will take 
care of itself, A. T, HUKILL, 

a oe 


DEAD-LETTER MONEY. 


There is in the United States treasury vault a brown wooden box, 
eight inches wide, a foot long, and eighteen inches deep, which con- 
tains paper money of the nominal value of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It is not worth a dollar. 

The queer thing about it is the manner in which it was collected. 
Every bit of it came from the dead-letter office of the postoffice de- 
partment. Some portion of it is counterfeit, but the most of it was 
genuine money many years ago. The banks which issued it and 


the officers who signed it are gone and forgotten. It was all sent 
over to the Treasury Department several years ago, and Assistant 
Treasurer Whelpley undertook to trace up the various banks and 
get as much as possible of it redeemed. Occasionally he found de- 
scendants of some of these old bank officials, themselves bankers, 
who were willing to redeem some of the notes for the sake of the 
signatures of their fathers, and in this way he succeeded in 
getting several hundred dollars’ worth of it redeemed. A little 
of it is Confederate money, but most of it is of banks, state and 
private, that went out of existence many years ago. The oldest 
notes are dated back as far as 1812.— American Banker. 


——- 


THE TELEPHONE’S SUCCESSOR. 


Prof. Elisha Gray, of Highland Park, Ill., is the inventor of a 
transmitting instrument which is scarcely less wonderful than the 
telephone, and which he demonstrates to have such decided advan- 
tages over the latter in many ways that he feels it will in a great 
measure supplant the earlier invention. 

This ‘* Telautograph,’’ as it is descriptively named, is a simple 
deyice connecting by electric wires two pencils that move synchro- 
nously, and, the inventor claims, can as readily be worked five hun- 
dred as ten miles apart. He said, in recent conversation about the 
instrument: ‘‘ By this invention you may sit in your office in Chi- 
cago, take a pencil in your hand, write to me; and, as your pencil 
moves, it causes another here in my laboratory to move and form 
the same characters at the same time. You may write, print, send 
ard or drawings; whatever you put down is instantly reproduced 
in fae-simile at the other end of the line. T wspaper arti 
ean, by this device, telegraph his pictures of et ee ~ ag 
instance, as the correspondent does his “‘ story.’’ It is, moreover, 
a noiseless instrument, less affected by induction than the telephone, 
and not so constructed that misunderstandings will arise in its use. 
When one person wishes to communicate with another by the telau- 
tograph, he pushes a button, which rings an annunciator in the ex- 

or in the office of the person with whom he wishes to commu- 
nicate. Then the first man takes his pencil from its holder,—and 


i ll of r. Ag he writes, so writes the pencil at the 
hee the a P*The two small wires which are attached - 
the pens or pencils are not at all =! ea and o— is a 

i tion will be doubly valuable commercially, on 
— pinot» which it can be handled ; while it has the ~~ 
advantages over the telephone of working more pa - — 


costing more than $15 or $2 “aed 





LOOKING FORWARD. 


Oh! the men they won’t cheat, and the men they won’t kill, 
In Bellamy’s times ; / . 

And the women won’t fling half the bread in the swill, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


And there won’t be a tramp who will beg your “‘ old cloze,” 
In Bellamy’s times ; ‘ 

Nor a hand-organ man who will grind out his woes, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


And the darky won’t lift little chicks from their perch, 
In Bellamy’s times ; 

And the renter won’t leave stupid men in the lurch, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


And there won’t be a crank, and there won't be a shirk, 
In Bellamy’s times ; 
For the fools will be dead and the lazy will work, 
_ In Bellamy’s times. 


And the men they won’t drink till they’re off on a booze, 
In Bellamy’s times ; 
For they’ll take a small glass, and ‘‘can stop when they 
choose,”’ (!) 
In Bellamy’s times. 


And a man won’t elope with his neighbor’s fair wife, 
In Bellamy’s times; 

And the girls they won’t flirt, you can bet your dear life, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


And they never will send a poor wretch to the ‘‘ Pen,”’ 
In Bellamy’s times ; 

For they won't have a place to incarcerate men, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


But if some wretched man should be tempted to kill, 
In Bellamy’s times ; 

Why, the doctors would cure his disease with a pill, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


And the people will live so contented and sweet, 
In Bellamy’s times ; 

For contention and sin will be quite obsolete, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


And the heart will be stripped of all selfishness then, 
In Bellamy’s times ; 

And a man will exist for his dear fellow-men, 
In Bellamy’s times. 


For a something divine will descend from above 
Ere Bellamy’s times, 
To convert naughty men into angels of love, 
. Ere Bellamv’s times. 
Eva DONALDSON, in Inter-Ocean, 


oe 


VOLAPUK IN BOSTON, 


In answer to ‘‘ Spanish,’’ who asks information relative to the 
study of Volapiik in Boston, { submit the following card from a 
gentleman who has attended my New Testament Greek class at the 
Boston Y. M. C. A.: 
Oct. 2, 1889. 

You are invited to be present at 180 Washington St., Boston, at 
7.80 tomorrow evening, Oct. 3, as a visitor to the Boston Volapiik 
Club, organized for the purpose of promulgating the new language. 
You will find on the upper floor pleasant rooms, a congenial com- 
pany, and men and women linguists worthy your acquaintance. 

Very truly yours, H., E. N. 
In response to this invitation I attended the meeting referred to 
and found a company of quite intelligent and earnest people seem- 
ingly intent upon hearing of and promoting interest in this new uni- 
versal language. R. L. PERKins, Boston, 


ee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who said, ‘‘ France has to-day but one friend,—the American 
Republic ’’ ? MADAME B, 


— I wish to know the name and address of Japan’s Minister of 
the Interior. Can I learn these through the department ? 

Yucca. 
— Will some one of the ‘‘ Queries’’ fraternity explain what is 
meant by the ‘‘ morris dance,’’ alluded to in records of old English 
customs ? LEARNER, Little Rock, Ark. 





— To ‘Sarah L. D.”*: Commodas styled himself “ Conqueror 
of a Thousand Gladiators.” a. 





— To “ Effie Dean’: The English pronunciation of Michael 
Angelo is, Mi’-ka-él An’jé-15; the French, written Michel Ange,— 
Me-shél-anzh’. HAVRE, 


— To ‘* Woodstock’: The woolsack upon which the Chancellor 
of England is seated is a symbol of one of the main sources of that 
nation’s ancient wealth. From the earliest date this product was 
exported to Flanders and the Netherlands to be made into cloth, 


Answered also by ‘‘ Germantown.” HANSA LEAGUE. 





— Please tell me where i in regard 

igin of the ** School — Beek Wee where ara boa 

into this country? Also as regards its Drogress and practicability 
Mrs. E. R. C., Gloversville, N. Y. F 

The fullest information on this subject is contained in a pamphlet 

entitled ‘‘ School Savings Banks in the United States,’ prepared 

by J. H. Thiry, Long Island City, N. ¥. Copies of this can 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 

Rutgers meets with a great loss in the death of Professor Cook, 
State Geologist. It is understood that Prof. J. C. Smack, curator 
of the Albany (N.Y.) Museum, will be Professor Cook’s successor. 
— Professor Scott’s History of New Jersey is announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., as being in press. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE, 
Delaware College, at Newark, Del., has matriculated forty-seven 


students this term, consisting of two juniors, nine sophomores, and 
thirty-six freshmen. This is the largest increase the college has 
received at any time since its ization after the close of the 
late civil war. The efforts of the new president of the college, Dr, 
A. N. Raub, to put life and vigor into the institution have met with 
a greater success than hoped for by the most sanguine friends of 
the college. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 

An amusing incident occurred at the class meeting of the first 

freshman class at Barnard College, the Columbia College annex for 


women. There was very little wire-pulling, and the proceedings 
were strictly parliamentary. The room was decorated with placards 
which read: *‘No smoking,’’ ‘‘ Ladies will please remove their 
hats,”’ and one very fierce one which advised the sophomore class 
not to interfere with the meeting. The warning is especially hu- 
morous, as there is no sophomore class in the college. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
The election of Hon. Seth Low as president of this college has 
called forth very general commendation, for although it is 


known that Mr. Low has never undertaken to act as an instructor 
of the young, but asa man of business and a public official, it is 
none the less held that his oa training admirably fits him for the 
duties of this new office. e is an alumnus of the college, having 
graduated in 1870, and has been a trustee since 1881. He is presi- 
dent of the alumni association, and has always, since his gradu- 
ation, been identified in all progressive movements in Columbia 
matters. . 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

The name of Hon. John Cummings, who was practically one of 

the founders of the institute, is to be perpetuated in connection with 


the mining and metallurgical laboratories of that institution. These 
will hereafter be known as the Cummings laboratories, This action 
ia especially appropriate, as Mr. Cummings was one of the most 
earnest projectors of the course in mining and engineering, the de- 
velopment of which was conducted with rare skill by Professor 
Richards, who has been at the head of these departments for the 
last twenty years. Since their completion they have been visited 
by special scientists from all over the world, who pronounce them 
among the finest in the world. Miss M. T. O'Grady, a graduate 
of the institute in 1885, and fellow in biology at Bryn Mawr, 1887, 
will be at the head of the new department of instruction in biology 
at Vassar College. Miss O’Grady has already made a name for 
herself among biologists for her original investigations in biology, 
and has been connected with the summer biological laboratory at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 

At a banquet of this university, which is coeducational in all its de- 
partments, S. B. Maxey, ex-United States senator, said: To the 
female students I beg to say that coeducation of the sexes is no 


longer an experiment; it is a proved success. The just relations 
between the sexes are better understood than ever before in the 
world’s history. Woman, without loosening her hold on that 
knightly respect and courtesy with which she has always been 
treated in our favored land, has proven herself intellectually a for- 
midable competitor of that sex which in the very olden, distant time 
proclaimed man to be the lord of human-kind. Here, as elsewhere, 
she has proven her right and ability to compete for honors. The 
moral influence of coeducation is great, and beneficial to both sexes. 
The attention paid to female education during the present century, 
and especially in the last half of it, is a high evidence of advancing 
civilization. I glory in the civilization which educates the girl 
equally with the boy, and gives employment to the woman equally 
with the man. 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
The Hopkins Memorial, a new building for recitations at this 
college, is well under way. The first story is of white granite, with 
brown-stone trimmings, and the upper part of the structure wil! be 
of a new kind of yellow brick. So far as can be judged at present 
the new buildiug will be an ornament to the campus and a fitting 
memorial to the famons president of the college. It will cost 
about $100,000, of which $78,000 has already been raised. F, 
Thompson, of New York, contributed $25,000.——The donations 
and legacies received during the past year amount to more than 
$100,000. By the will of the late Dr. J. Leland Miller, of Shef- 
field, $40,000 was given to Williams, with the provision that the 
money should lie at interest till it should amount to $50,000, when 
it will be used to endow a professorship in American history, liter- 
ature and eloquence. ——Mr. Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, who 
died in August, 1888, left the sam of $50,000 to the college. The 
library fund has been enlarged by the gift of $20,000 from Mrs. 
Adriance as a memorial for her son, James Ruthven Adriance, of 
the class of ’78.——Abram and Irving Garfield, the youngest sons 
of President Garfield, are members of the entrance class. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

A movement is in progress to introduce the cap and gown among 
students of John Hopkins University, For several days conspic- 
uous posters have been on the various bulletin boards, announcing 
a meeting of students and professors with a view of discussing the 
proposed innovation. It was held at Hopkins’ Hall, when about 
fifty students assembled and listened to others’ opinions. (ne 
of the number, Guy Snowden, made the speech of the evening: 
He cited authorities to prove that the wearer of the cap and gown 
commanded the respect of every friend of education, and said that 
the faculty was heartily in accord with the proposed change. #04 
~ some —< Kee emyrey would wear them at once. One of the 
students chellen m to escort his to the gymnasium 
attired in the cap and gown. The ecm accepted, and the 
procession attracted considerable attention. At the gym"#'™ 
other students joined in, and the discussion started afresh. Fivslly 
Snowden secured the signatures of fourteen to a paper, pledging 
themselves to wear the cap and gown publicly as soon as twenty 
students’ names shall have been “ By next month the 
new uniform will be generally in vogue. The gown is black, and 
reaches nearly to the feet. The cap, which is of the same color. 
is a square board, with a black and blue tassel to correspond with 
the university colors. —-President Gilman has taken an extended 
leave of absence, and will start in a few days for an extended easte™ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form o nti 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, id pote litt indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. } 








CompteTe Musican Awnatysts. By A. J. Goodrich, 
Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Piano Manual,” ‘* The Language of 
a Wind oa Ra Mysteries of Music’’ (MS. ), 
ete. Cincinnati, O. : e John 352 
926, Price, $2.00. Church Company. )2 pp., 
In this important work is developed a system designed to culti- 

vate the art of analyzing and criticising, and to assist in the per- 
formance and understanding of the works of the great composers 
of different epochs. All musical educators will welcome this work 
on musical avalysis as a book very much needed in this country. 
It aims to educate the hearing faculties by a carefully prepared 
series of auricular exercises in all kinds of scales, chords, rhythms, 
styles, ete., so that a person duly trained in them may classify a 
rousical composition after a single hearing. One may listen to en- 
joyable music and yet be unable, from lack of cultivation of the crit- 
ical faculties to discriminate as to the distance of the intervals or as 
to the chord combinations, ete. In the admirable chapter of direc- 
tions to the teacher with which the author opens this book, com- 
plete directions are given for its use in practical teaching. 

The work is admirably arranged in eleven parts, covering forty- 
five chapters, beginning with auricular exercises, the major and 
minor scales, the chromatic scale and intervals, meter, measure, 
riythm, rhythmic device, movement, and errors in musical nomen- 
clature, each explained and illustrated in detail in Part I. In Part 
II. the major and minor concords, natural transitions, tonality, the 
peculiarities of dominant, diminished, and secondary seventh cords 
aod harmonic cadences; half, authentic, complete, avoided, und 
Plagal, are in like manner considered. Part III. is devoted to 
phrase, semi-pbrase, motive, melodic, and rhythmic construction ; 
phrases beginning upon fractional parts of a measure, section, dif- 
ferent kinds, periodic construction, type and ballad model (two 
periods). Part 1V. teeats of primary forms, the dance form, com- 
mon species, Roccoco and modern classic species, Part V. presents 
preludes, introduction, intermezzo, uneven phrases and sections, 
united periods, coda (postlude), curtailed period, extended period, 
dispersed harmonies, and abrupttransitions. Part VI. presents the 
whole range of characteristic styles, intermediate forms, mis- 
cellaneous and romantic single forms, and illustrative work. 
Parts VII, VIIL, IX, and X. are devoted to canonic imita- 
tions, old cyclical forms, mixed forms, the rondo form, auricular 
exercises on pitch, force, quality, tone, etc.; the sonata form, 
origin, development, ete. Part XI. is devoted to program music, 
dramatic, characteristic, descriptive, and realistic ; the anti-clas- 
sical epoch, and American orchestral and choral works. This hand- 
some volume concludes with a compendium, which is arranged to 
correspond to the different topics, styles, forms, etc., as they are 
explained in the body of the book. A very valuable list of new 
works is given which will aid te:chers in making their selections. 
‘he mechanical execution of this book reflects great credit upon 
the enterprising publishers. 

Tue Stranparp Music Reapers. Books First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth. By Benjamin Jepson. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 8x5}. Price, Book First, 40 cts. ; Book Second, 
50 ets. ; Book Third, 75 cts.; Book Fourth, $1. 

Professor Jepson, supervisor of music in the New Haven pub- 
lic schools, has here presented a closely graded, carefully prepared 
series of teaching exercises, with abundance of practice. 

Book First is so simple, with such typographical aids and so 
many illustrations of each point, that a child untaught could move 
forward reliably without other instruction. A teacher can with 
ease take a yery young class through the book and feel sure thar 
they not only sing well, but are thoroughly familiar with the 
principles underlying what they have learned. 

Book Second gives much more practice, with a sufficient amount 
of teaching exercises to forward their knowledge as well as practice. 

Book Third has many teaching exercises along more difficult 
lines, with a large amount of practice. 

in Book Fourth are matured all the lessons, the foundation of 
which has been laid in previous books. The songs are fresh, spir- 
ited, delightful, and will be eagerly sought entirely aside from the 
lessons which are skillfully graded and artistically arranged. Pro- 
fessor Jepson has taught this system for twenty-three years in that 
classic city, and the popular enthusiasm, together with the appreci- 
ation of the authorities and teachers, make the best endorsement of 
the working value of the books. 

BALLADs, Lyrics, AND SONNETS FROM THE POETIC 
Works oF HENRY WaApswortH LONGFELLOW. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 230 pp , 634 x 4}. 
Price, $1.00. 

‘The name and works of the Cambridge poet are a heritage to 
the American people for all time. So secure is his hold up»n the 
national beart that if books and the printer’s art were suddenly ob- 
literated, Longfellow would speak to posterity, handed down 
through the generations from the contemporaries to whom his 
words have proved a joy and blessing. It was a beneficent idea to 
bring out this volume of convenient size for ready reference by 
teachers and pupils, and all who would familiarize themselves with 
representative pieces from our great poet. The ballads and lyrics 
number nearly ninety, and include such popular favorites as ** The 
Village Blackemith,”’ ‘* The Belfry of Bruges,’’ ‘* The Old Clock 
on the Stairs,’’ ‘* Pant Revere’s Ride,’’ “‘ The Children’s Hour,”’ 
ete, 


War AnD Peace. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. From 
the Russian. By Nathan Haskell Dole. In four volumes (two 
books). New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 812 pp., 8x5}. | 
The world of readers has hailed Count Tolstoi with no uncertain 

homage, as a master in thought and expression, and one from 
whom we may learn to see life as it is. His excursions into human 
nature may be likened to those of Edison in science,—often start- 
ling, exciting incredulity in conservative minds, until demonstration 
compels faith and opens a wider survey. War and Peace is @ pan- 
oramie novel, in which the author finds endless opportanity to in- 
caleate,—not by argument, but by dramatic effects, —his favorite 
themes of *‘ the mastery of circumstances over will and desire, the 
weakness of men in the front of things, and the necessity of resig- 
nation. 

A remarkable novel, it is much more; it is history, biography, 
and, above all, philosophy, fused by a magician. The characters 
of Tolstoi’s creation are as lifelike as the familiar great ones of 
earth with whom they are made to associate ; the Genius of History 
herself would find it difficult to separate those which are by right 
her own. Could Napoleon speak he would scarcely deny the words 
and deeds at Moscow which are here ascribed to him for the first 
time, so in keeping are they with the Man of Destiny and the facts 
of that campaign. io 

As an artist Tolstoi belongs with the impressionists ; but however 


he may pass from scene to scene and from event to event, he never 
misses true effects ; is never disconnected, or uncertain, or inconse- 
quent. Criticism catches at points of incongruity, and before it 
has time for action, behold it changed to admiration! To say that 
the translation is entirely adequate, is sufficient. The English 
reading public are so fortunate as to obtain this work direct from 
the Russian, in all the force and vigor of the original, instead of 
being taken through the French, as has happened to most books 
which have come to us from that difficalt language. 

Crassic SELECTIONS FROM THE Best AurHors. Adapted 
to the Study of Vocal Expression. ByS.S. Curry, Pa.D. Bos- 
ton: School of Expression. 424 pp. 

. The sight reading mania of the lower schools makes classic selec- 
tions for stady and drill in special school and home study indispen- 
sable. There is no question but that for children who are to leave 
school after three or four years in the lower grades, sight reading 
for freedom, spirit, and a vocabulary is the only profitable use of 
time; but those who continue their conrse, graduating even from 
the grammar school, have equal need of familiarity with the mas- 
ters in literature; and our schools of expression, oratory, etc., 
thrive as never before in our history, because of the school neglect 
of the art of expression. 

Professor Curry has rendered the cause of education great service 
by grouping more than two hundred of the choicest selections from 
one hundred authors of all lands, climes, and times, adapted for 
class drill and individual practice. In addition to these he has 
given more than three hundred lesser selections for memorizing and 
for special drill, through which are to be secured habits of expres- 
sion. The entire grouping is free from all nonsense, being focused 
for power, skill, and art in the expression of whatever is worthy 
the thonght and attention of earnest men and women. 

InstrtvTEs OF Economics. By E. Benjamin Andtews, 
DD., LL.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. © 228 pp., 8x5. 
Price, $1.30. 

We had the privilege the past season of sitting under the course 
of lectures on Economics by President Andrews, and we confess 
that the book has a fascination because of the originality of the 
plan of presenting just the facts needed by every citizen, whether 
his life be cast in the shop, counting-room, office, or legislative 
halls. It is at every point a book to teach, because in literary 
style, typographical arrangement, analysis, and progress of the 
subject it is ideal. It is brief and clear, and at the same time am- 
plified and illustrated at vital points; is thorough in its treatment, 
making conspicuous the essentials, inspiring to broader reading, 
toning up the mind to appreciate, enjoy, and profit by a knowledge 
of the subject here presented. Its point of view is historical, 
though it maintains the existence of general economic laws, abso- 
lately and universally valid. Its sundering of economics from 
ethics, jurisprudence, and sociology in general, is less arbitrary 
than in most treatises. It makes wealth, not exchange, the cen- 
tral conception of the science, and recognizes immaterial wealth as 
well as material. The entire department of distribution is re- 
wrought, and it is believed that the new definitions and treatments 
introduced will meet with favor. 

Practican Latin Composition. By W. C. Collar, 
A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 268 pp., 7x4}. Price, $1.10, 
The author, eminently successful as an instructor of Latin as re- 

gards technical knowledge of language, familiarity with the clas- 
sical usages and associations, and in awakening an interest in and 
love for classic thought, tells in his preface upon what his success 
is based in quoting extensively from Ascham’s Schole-master, first 

published in 1570. 

It is almost amazing in these days of the ‘‘new school’’ to find 
one of the most successful instructors acknowledging his indebted- 
ness for most of the virtue in his methods to a schoolmaster who 
wrote 320 years ago. Mr. Collar wisely says that the process of 
education has grown too intricate and mechanical; that we have 
theorized, systematized, organized, directed, and refined till there 
seems to be little room left for freedom, originality, or spontaneity. 

Ascham had the good sense to cast aside the ingenions methods 
of the masters of his day who taught the making of latines, and 
taught his pupils to write Latin, and to read and understand Latin 
authors. His theory was, and Mr. Collar follows in this, that all 
elementary exercises in writing Latin must be based on a portion, 
however small, of the Ipsissima verba of a Latin author. All the 
learner’s material he must find,—order, words, idioms, construc- 
tions,—he must find here. He must learn to weigh the meanings 
of words, to attend closely to changes of form, and turns of ex- 
pression strange to his own tongue. These he must remember, 
imitate, and reproduce. Writing and reading should go side by 
side, and hand in hand, undivided and undivorced. 


‘ 


Evementary ALGEBRA, WITH Numerous EXAMPLES 
AND Exercises. By Robert Graham, M A., T.C.D. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, & Co. 311 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50. 
This author is a genius. He has the wisdem to know what he 

wants, the confidence to think he knows what the schools need, the 

independence to publish what they ought to have and only that. 

He accuses the majority of elementary treatises on algebra of hav- 

ing too great prolixity, so that notwithstanding their length they 

teach very little, their tendency being to load the student with a 

collection of perpetually useless problems to the exclusion of more 

important matter. The examples, of which there are a large num- 
ber, have been selected from the recent examination papers of 

Trinity College, Dablin, Woolwich, Sandhurst, Royal University, 

Cambridge, and Oxford. 


Tue Riverside Aldine Series,—Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co.,—has just incladed in its popular list, The Gray Champion, 
and Other Stories and Sketches, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, a volume 
of 278 pp. of the choicest American literatare. Besides the initial 
story are given, ‘* The Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ ‘‘My Kinsman, 
Major Molineux,” ‘The Snow Image,”’ ‘‘ The Old Manse, 
‘* Feathertop,’’ ‘‘ Drown’s Wooden Image,’’ ‘‘ The Wives of 
the Dead,’ ‘‘ Wakefield,’ and ‘* Mr. Higginbotham’s Ca- 
tastrophe.”” These selections will be pronounced most ju- 
dicious by all who are familiar with the renowned author. 
Parents and teachers will find this book an excellent vehicle for 
conveying the proper impression of his work to the minds and 
hearts of a younger generation of readers. 

WE desire to call particular attention to Miss Potter's 
‘Primary Reading Cards,’ which furnish “busy work” for 
primary schools and kindergartens, and no less for homes. Wher- 
ever there are little hands wanting pleasant occupation, and young 
minds to be amused and instructed, let these cards have a place; 
they completely fill the demand, and will delight and teach all the 
little ple, younger and older. A box contains 616 cards 
14x ¥ inches, 135 different words, abundant capital and small 


lette’ ures and punctuation marks. From this carefully graded 
list of a found in one of the latest and best First Readers, 
hundreds of sentences may be formed, as they are capable of a 





t variety of changes and combinations. W. D. Kerr, 16 Astor 
Piace, New York, is the publisher; price, 35 cents, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Practical Exercises in Analysi : Stilwell ; 
New York; W. D. Kerr ee ae ee Seen t 


Sweetness and Light; by Mathew Arnold; price, 75 cts. —The Gold 


Bug; by Edgar Allan Poe; price, 75 cts The Cu! fay; by 
; , ets — prit Fay; by Joseph 
poamen Drake; price, 75 ets. —— Rab and his Friends, and arjoste 
leming; gy John Brown, M.D.; price, 75 ets. —— The Good-Natured 
wen; by 0 iver Goldsmith; price, 75 ets.——Our Best Society; bv Geo. 
illiam Curtis; price, 75 ets. —— Constitutional History of the United 


States, as Seen in the Development of American Law; by Jud 
\ AW; P eT. 
M. Cooley, Hon Henry Hitehcock, Hon. Geo W. Biddle, Charles XL 
Kent, Hon. D. M. Chamberlain; price, $2 00. —— Lectures on Russian 
smerete 6; by Ivan Panin; price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Handbook of Psychology; by J ‘ jin; N 4 : 
Henry Hele at y ogy; by James Mark Baldwin ; New York: 
Jp North ina Whaler; by Rev. E.A. 25 Yew Y : 
Thomas Whanenee y Rev. F.A. Rand, price, $1.25. New York: 
esther’s Fortune; by Lucy C. Lillie. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates 
We onry Reading Cards; by Miss Potter; price, 35 cts. New York: 
. . e ° 
Light Gymnastics for Schools; t N. : : 
Burleigh a riot ools; by F, Whittaker: Augusta, Me.: 
sity Boys in the Woods; by Henry P. Wells. —— Redeeming the Re- 
publie; by Charles Carleton Coffin. —— Constitutional History of the 
United States; by Geo. Ticknor Curtis (Vol. I.),price. $3 00. —Martin 
Van Buren; by George Bancroft. —- The Quiet Life; illustrated by 
= ~ eh ae a ae now York: Harper & Brothers. 
New Calisthenies; by Mara L. Pratt, M.D.; price, 25. 0s- 
tog: Seusaenel Poem A Co. 4 =." 
angletop; by Mary Bissell Waterman. —— Pearls from the East 
(8 vols.) ; by Rev. Richard Newton. Phil a: : ay- 
pres i by n hiladelphia: American Sunday 
Complete Musical Analysis ; by A. J. Goodrich ; ie 2 Yin- 
cinnatl. The JohnChureh Co. ~ } TS ee 
=. Seek Primer; by Wm. G. Frost; price, $1.00. Boston: Allyn & 
4 . 
A Colonial Boy; by Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster. 
rop Company. 


Boston: D. Loth- 





CHICAGO LETTER. 





THe Wor.p's Farr. — NortHerN ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The teachers’ share toward raising funds for the world’s fair in 
1892 is $10,000 at $10 per share. Several of the superintendents 
and teachers of Englewood have subscribed for ten shares each, and 
many have taken five shares. City teachers will in all probability 
not be behind. Now that it seems not only possible but probable 
that Chicago is the place in which the enterprise of the new world 
can be witnessed, the effects are already becoming visible in the 
real estate market near Jackson Park, the place chosen for the 
fair. Lots that a short time ago could be had at $90 per square 
foot cannot be bought to-day for less than $125 per foot. 

Chicago women are active in starting a movement for securing a 
woman’s department, ‘‘ which shall be the crown of glory to the 
genius of the sex.’’ Certainly woman’s position and work is the 
best recommendation for the advanced state of civilization on this 
continent. The leaders in this movement are Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, Mra. John A. Logan, Mrs. James Mulligan, Mrs. 
Leander Stone, and others equally well known for their lofty pur- 
poses and rare executive ability. 

* + * 

Mr. G. Beale, president of the board of education, made a few 
well chosen remarks at the last regular principals’ meeting. He 
announced that he would be at the office of the board every even- 
ing from 4.30 o’clock until 6, ready to give his personal attention 
to all matters relating to the business of the board. Heretofore 
when teachers have found it necessary to see the president of the 
board they have been obliged to call at his place of business, with a 
probability of not finding him. Taking into consideration that the 
office is merely honorary, Mr. Beale is making a great sacrifice for 
the cause of education. ‘The present board is strengthening the 
hands of the superintendent and his corps of assistants by relegating 
all matters connected with the management of the schools to the 
proper heads of departments. The committee on teachers will 
not be expected to know what kind of desks will be used in a 
certain school, and vice versa. 

7 * * 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association held its regular 
meeting, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 11 and 12, at Englewood. 
Friday morning was devoted to visiting the schools of Englewood. 

On Friday evening, Superintendent Howland, of Chicago, gave 
an address on ‘School Sapervision.’”’ The music, which was ex- 
ceptionally fine, was furnished by the Imperial Quartet. After the 
opening of the session on Saturday morning, a short memorial ser- 
vice in memory of Prof. William Ray, late master of the Hyde 
Park High School, was held. Superintendent Leslie Lewis paid a 
touching tribute to Mr. Ray as a man, an educator, and a citizen. 
He said: ‘‘ Asa man, in all the time that he was with us, no one 
knew anything of him that did not command respect. No man 
had a stronger hold upon the people. No matter what he wanted, 
he had but to lay the matter before them and it was at hand. He 
was capable as a teacher, but as an educator, a leader, he had no 
superior. He not only led his pupils, but drew them by his love 
and sympathy.”’ Mr. Bright, superintendent of the Englewood 
schools, added a few touching testimonials to his efficiency as a 
teacher and his endearing qualities as a friend and companion. 
‘‘ He never,” said Superintendent Bright, ‘‘lost the laugh of a 
child,’’ ; 

Colonel Parker prefaced his address on ‘‘ The Kindergarten as 
a Part of the Public School ’’ by extending a hearty welcome to the 
teachers, saying, ‘' You will find the doors open from the garret to 
the basement.’”’? The address was thoroughly appreciated by the 
teachers, who were evidently in sympathy with his views. 

The next topic before the Association was ‘ The Grammar 
School Library,’’ and Prin. J. H. Zeus, of Englewood, read an 
able paper upon ‘‘ How Obtained.”’ He was followed by Prin. C. 
G. Stowell, of Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘ Its Contents ”; while ‘* Ite 
Management ”’ was left in the able hands of Supt. J. T. Bowles, of 
De Kalb, who talked to the point, clinching the nails driven by 
his predecessors. : 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the program was devoted to 
‘Science Below the High School.’’ Prof. B. P. Colton, of Nor- 
mal University, Il, has no superior as a teacher of science, and 
his paper was keenly appreciated, as was that of Miss Emma J. 
Todd, assistant superintendent of schools, Aurora. 

A short time was devoted to discussion of the topics presented, 
during which Colenel Parker remarked that if he should ever be 
made president of the Association, he would have fewer papers 
and more time given to their discussion. The papers read fur- 





nished so many valuable suggestions for discussion that many went 
away reluctantly. M. W, 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLS. 

Supervisor Ellis Peterson, of Boston, in behalf of the board of 
supervisors of this city, has made to the school commitgee an im- 
portant report on ‘* Physical Training in the Pablic Schools.”’ He 
says: ‘‘ Public sentiment, of late, has so changed as to demand that 
some provision be made for physical education, inasmuch as it is ap 
essential part of education.’’ He proceeds to show that leaving out 
the military drill and the calisthenic exercises in some of the high 
schools and in a few of the grammar schools, “‘ nothing could be 
more miscellaneous and heterogeneous than the physical exercises 
in the Boston public schools’’; and says that in order to decide 
what system of physical training should be introduced into the 
schools, it is necessary to apply certain tests, as follows : 


1. Is it the purpose of the system to develop the whole body 
and its parts symmetrically and harmoniously; to preserve, in- 
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! and se- 


effects on nervous action, peapioation, ae digestion, 
tions. The following is Ling’s classification : 4 
“y ao" movements: To gain attention and good position. 
2 Movements for the back and chest: To strengthen the extensors 
of the back, and to straighten the back ; also to expand the ante- 
i d lower part of the chest. a 
"3. yy oh sen (various forms of lifting the body by means 
uf the arms); to expand the upper part of the chest, and, incident- 
ally, to strengthen the arms. — : 
4. Balance movements: To give @ correct carriage and general 
ilibrium. 

ih Shoulder blade movements : ale the upper part of the 
back, and to pull the shoulders backward. y 

6. athe for the abdomen: To strengthen the outside muscles 
of the abdomen, and to affect digestion. 
7. Alternate trunk movements: To strengthen the lateral parts of 
the trunk. : : Fels 
8. Slow leg mov-ments: To inorease the circulation in the lower 
limbs, to quiet the action of the heart, and to counteract palpitation. 
9, Jumping and vaulting: To cultivate speed of motion, and,— 
as these exercises require the activity of the whole body at one 
time,—to effect the codrdination of movements. 





crease, or produce bodily health, strength, and proportion; and to 
maintain and promote physical activity, dexterity, and efficiency ? 
‘*2. Is the system founded upon the facts, laws, and needs of 


the human organism ? f 
“3. Are the principles of the system so simple, the classes and 


progression of exercises so plain, avd the method of conducting 
them so easy, that the average teacher may be able, after proper 
study, drill, and direction, to understand the system and to carry it 


out safely and effectively ? 

4, Will the system of exercises interest the pupils ? In other 
words, does the system present such a diversity of exercises in pro- 
gression and in unity as to attract, and at the same time to train 


the pupils ? 

‘*5, Are the requirements of the system such as to allow the 
classroom to be used instead of a gymnasium, and to enable the 
teacher to accomplish the main objects of the system without much 
additional expense, and without making unreasonable demands 
upon the school hours ?”’ 

In referring to some of the “‘ systems”’ of physical training, Mr. 
Peterson thought it was not necessary to apply all of the above 
tests, but show that they fail, in some essential particular, to be 
able to decide against their adoption. Speaking of the ‘“‘ light 
gymaastics ’’ of Dr. Dio Lewis, the enthusiastic pioneer of physical 
training in this country, he says: “‘ His plan lacked unity, and his 
exercises lacked orderly arrangment’’; his method was crude and 
unscientific, and the results of his training partial and unsymmet- 
rical.”’ The ‘‘ health lift’? system of Dr. Winship proved unsuited 
to school purposes, as it produced only ‘‘a partial development.’’ 
The ‘‘ Lewis B. Monroe System’’ of vocal and physical culture he 
thought was founded upon sound principles and was excellent for 
its purpose; viz, ‘‘to develop the vocal organs and to train the 
voice; but as a system for general physical training its range was 
too narrow and its exercises too special’’; and of the ‘* Delsarte 
System '’ he says, ‘‘ The wsthetic end to be reached limits the ex- 
ercises, and consequently makes them specific rather than general.’’ 
Referring to the physical exercises in the ‘‘ Allen Gymnasiam °’ iv 
Boston, he says, ‘‘ The means and methods here used could not, 
under existing conditions of our schools, be used in the classrooms, 
and only an expert in physical training could safely conduct 
these exercises.’’ 

Alluding to all the experiments of the past in this conatry, Mr 
Peterson asks the pertinent question, ‘‘ Is it not high time to intro- 
duce into our schools a system of physical training that has been 
tried, and that has been found, in its essentials, sound, safe, practi- 
eable, and efficient ?’’ In answer to his question, he remarks that 
“‘euch a system exists in Germany, in France, in Belgium, in 
Sweden, and in some other European countries; aud after bring- 
ing them all to the tests previously mentioned and weighing all the 
evidence, he decides in favor of the ‘‘ Ling System,’ or the ‘‘ Swed. 
ish gymnastics,’’ as being founded upon facts, laws, and needs of 
the human organism, and upon the laws of motion, especially the 
movements of the human body.’’ He says its greatest merit is that 
it is a system, simple, thorough, direct, and safe. ‘‘ A well-defined 
and well-executed Swedish movement differs as much from the or- 
dinary sledge hammer performances in an old fashioned gymnasium 
as a Damascus blade differs from a Saxon bludgeon.”’ 

The essential facts or laws that give character and atility to the 
Ling system are as follows: ; 

(a) *‘ Muscular development of any part of the body occurs in 
direct relation with the active movements to which the part has 
been subjected.”’ 

(6) ‘‘Man has, in his own organs of movement, an efficient 

means for the preservation or restoration of health.’’ 
(ec) Every valuable gymnastic movement has a well-defined phys. 
iological or psychical object, and a definite begioning and end; re- 
quires a certain degree of effort or exertion through will and mus- 
ele; is performed ia a determined time and rhythm, and describes 
a definite ‘* figure’’ in reaching its end. 7 

(d) ** The gymaastic value of a movement depends upon how it 
combines the greatest effect on the body with simplicity and beauty 
of performance.”’ ‘ 

{e) Movements may follow each other in such an order, or may 
be so combined or ccirdinated as to increase not only the general 
bodily energy, but also the strength and functional power of the 
weaker parts of an organism. 

(f) “It is mot the greater or lesser power of any part that de- 
termines the strength or weakness of an individual, so much as the 
proportion and harmony of the several parts."’ 

(g) ‘In bodily development, beginning with the simplest, you 
may gradually advance to the most compl cated and powerful move- 
ments; and this without danger, inasmuch as the pupil has ac- 
quired the instinctive knowledge of what be is or is not capable ”’ 

The Swedish movements are classified with reference to their 


10. Respiratory movements : To increase the capacity of the lungs, 
to restore breathing to its normal rhythm, and to help counteract 
the evil effects of precipitate movements. 

Mr. Peterson says: ‘‘ Each of these classes of movements con- 
tains a variety of exercises suited to the age, physical condition, 
progress, and skill of the pupils. Usually, one exercise at a lesson 
is taken from each of the ten classes and in the order of these 
classes. Sweden has proved that the average teacher, after suitable 
tudy, drill, and direction, can conduct these exercises with safety 
to the pupils and with good physical and mental results. Moreover 
the variety of exercises, the gradual increase of effort and skill re- 
quired for their exact performance, the general refreshment that 
they give, and their ability to remove weariness and the ill effects 
of too great or too long exertion,—all these go to show that the 
Swedish gymnastics not only train, but also interest the papils.”’ 

In conclusion, the Board of Supervisors of Boston, agreeing with 
the instructor in hygiene, Dr. John B. Moran, that the Swedish 
system furnishes the true basis for physical training, makes the 
following recommendations : 

1. That the Ling system of gymnastics bs the authorized system 
of physical training in the public schools, and that it be introduced 
into them as soon as teachers are prepared to conduct the exercises. 
2. That a competent teacher of this system be employed to train 
the pupils of the normal school and the teachers in the public 
schools. 

3. That, for the coming year, provision be made for training at 
least the pupils in the normal school, and the teachers of the first 
and second classes of the primary schools, and the fifth and sixth 
classes of the grammar schools, 








NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The forty-third annual convention of the teachers of Norfolk 
County was held in the Orthodox Church, Randolph, October 18. 
President Joseph Belcher, of Randolph, called the meeting to order 
at 9 30, and, after the transaction of preliminary business, Edward 
P. Sherburne, of Brookline, was introduced, and read an able 
paper on the ‘‘ Study of Pedagogy.’’ ‘The speaker urged upon all 
teachers the need of more thorough pedagogical training. He said 
that their reading and studyiog ought to tend in the direction that 
would aid them the most in their work. The teacher’s business is 
to train the mind. He ought, then, to become acquainted with 
mind growth and mind science. The right education should enable 
the pupil to occupy his proper place in the divine handiwork. 
Teachers who have an iuspiration for their work do the best work, 
and the inspiration that gives the best results is the inspiration 
enlightened and regulated by science. Psychology is the basis of 
all the practical sciences that have to do with the mental faculties 
of man; it isthe logic which makes known the best methods of 
weighing knowledge in order to discover the truth. Teachers must 
know the human mind. No two children can be trained by the 
same methods. The best education must touch the springs of the 
human motives. Psychology, if read with proper supervision, will 
result in the attainment of these ends. Throughout bis paper Mr. 
Sherbarne aimed to lead the teachers to more pedagogical reading 
and study. 

_ Miss S. J. McGaughey, of Randolph, next conducted an exercise 
in reading by the sentence method, which she claimed was only the 
fulfillment in reading of the general truth that the whole must bs 
taught before its parts. The exercise was illustrated by a class of 
seven little misses who had just began their second school year. It 
was very instructive throughout, and was of great interest to the 
audience. The discussion was opened by Superintendent Nash, of 
Hingham, who enlarged on the advantages of this method of teach- 
ing reading. 

An interesting address on ‘‘ Model and Object Drawing '’ was 
next read by Prof. William T. Bailey, the agent of the State Board 
of Education. He said that the result of the drawing instruction 
in the schools should be such as to enable the pupil to do something ; 
in effect, to sketch from nature. By the use of the blackboard he 
showed how to teach the pupil to draw solids, the sphere, the cube 
and the cylinder. He urged the importance of teaching the pupil 
in bis earlier years to draw freely and to draw lightly, not per- 
mitting him to try to make a furrow in the paper. Later he must 


pencil in measuring he should always bear in mind that the pencil 
gives only the relative proportions and not the real measurements, 
In the fourth year the pupil should be able to sketch from nature. 
He should remember that all natural objects must be represented 
as solids, and that the farther away an object is the lighter should 
the line be that represents it. 

Miss S. E. Willgoose followed with a bright paper on ‘‘ How 
much Hambug is Necessary to make Education Popular?” a sub- 
ject which was treated at the previous meeting. Miss Willgoose 
claimed that humbug was one of the teacher’s chief necessities. No 
teacher could succeed without getting the confidence and affection 
of her pupils, and she certainly could never do that with the 
mighty minority in every schoolroom if she said just what she 
thought. The teacher must be truthful, but not offensively truth- 
ful. ‘All of us who are not perfect must use humbug enough 
to make us perfect humbugs. We must be sincere, but to obtain 
the highest success in our profession we must be sincere humbugs.”’ 
At the close of this paper the association adjourned for dinner. 
The afternoon session began about 1.45, the various committees 
making their reports. A motion to hold the next meeting in Bos- 
ton called forth much discussion from the members, and after a 
deal of excitement and several votes, the last of which was a tie, it 
was resolved to lay the whole matter on the table. It was voted 
that the members of the convention endeavor to obtain a county 
truant school. 

The first paper of the afternoon was by Edwin D. Mead on “ The 
Study of History.’’ He emphasized the fact that the men of his- 
tory were of the same flesh as ourselves, actuated by much the same 
motives. ‘‘ Politics is present history and history is past politics, 
but not simply past politics, it is past literature, religion, philos- 
ophy, art, and science. It is the story of all that men have said 
and done. Hegel plays as important a part in history as Frederick 
the Great.’’ History is philosophy teaching by example and expe- 
rience. Experience is the great teacher and history is condensed 
experience. In closing, Mr. Mead spoke of our present history as 
compared to the history of the fall of Rome. He said that the 
state was in the first stages of decay when the “ barrel’’ becomes 
the prominent part in history, and when religion becomes almost 
unknown in politics. It isan encouraging fact that we have some men 
in our high political positions who are prominent church members. 
‘‘ There are some prominent politicians whom it wouldn’t hurt to 
tead the Book of Job. Let us be creditors of the future even as 
we are debtors of the past.’’ 

After this paper the audience listened to singing by pupils from 
the Randolph schools, after which Robert C. Metealf gave an in- 
structive talk on ‘‘Grammar,—What is it, and how should it be 
Taught ?’’ The study of language should begin very early with 
the dictation exercise. Let the pupils do their own correcting, and 
do not think that if a mistake is not corrected it will never occur 
again. It will, and if it does not, there is no need of correcting it. 
The study of what is called grammar should begin in the sixth year. 
** Any bright boy knows all the grammar that is worth knowing, 
only he is not conscious of the fact.’’ It should be studied asa 
recreation. It is a very interesting study, but a man could go 
through life very well without any knowledge of grammar. Never 
tell the pupil anything he can discover for himself. When he no- 
tices a peculiarity in a word’s inflection, set him to hunting for 
similar words. It should always be kept in mind that the main 
work is in language. Grammar is very interesting, but should 
always yield to the language lessons. All the grammar that is 
worth anything can be tavght in the eighth and ninth years. 

Davis R. Dewey, of Boston, was the last speaker of the 
afternoon. He spoke on ‘* The Study of Political Economy,”’ 
and owing to lack of time his paper had to be much 
abridged. He urged the importance of this subject as a study. 
It is equally as valuable as a training in exactness as mathemat- 
ies, There is no subject that more absolutely requires exactness 
in the s'udent than this, 

‘The evening session consisted of able addresses by Larkin Dun- 
ton and Wm. A. Mowry, music, singing, and readings. 








BRISTOL CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association met at Taunton, on Saturday, Oct. 19. It was in many 
respects the most successful session ever held. 

Mr. Mead’s paper on ‘* The Study of History”’ is reported in an- 
other column, under Norfolk County Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Huling’s paper was a biographical sketch of Richard Mul- 
caster, and was largely made up of quotations from the Positions, 
in that quaint English the author used that he might instruct the 
common people. This paper has been already reported in the 
JOURNAL. 

Miss M. F. Harley, of Fall River, gave some select readings 
among which were ‘‘ Aux Italiens,’’ from Owen Meredith, and 
** The Chambered Nautilus,”’ from Dr. Holmes; both were well 
rendered. 

Mr. Boyden spoke on ‘‘ Elementary Science in the Lower 
Schools,’’ and said we had gone beyond that first stage of the ele- 
mentary science discussion, its desirableness. Now, the question is 
as to its place, its aim, its order and method. It farnished a ready 
source of ideas for early language work. It tanght pupils to observe, 
to compare, to combine, to describe ; hence required patience, com- 
pleteness, accuracy. It taught an appreciation and love of nature, 
and gfterward, ofthe Creator. The order to be pursued was the nat- 
ural order of the mind’s working, —observation, comparison, ¢lassi- 
fication, etc. The means were those nearest athand. Anytbivg 
would serve,—be it bird or beast, shell, stone, or leaf. 

Miss Josphine B. Stuart, of New Bedford, in her telk of “' How 
to Teach the Beginners to Read,’’ showed conclusively what a0 
advantage the ability to ‘‘talk and chalk ”’ is in the hands of the 
modern teacher. Al! wished to be children again, in order to learn 
over again how to read. 





learn to think of solids as masses, as distinguish ir faces, 
and also to think of the whole shape, ies fo He 
must see an object independently of what he knows of the object. 
Everybody can sketch on the blackboard, but most people think | 
that they cannot. The blackboard should be used simply for illus- | 
trating. if the teacher sketches rapidly and roughly but confi-’ 
dently, the pupil will take it for granted that she could do it much | 
better, even when perhaps she could not. When the pupil uses the 





Rev. A. D. Mayo said that while the majority of the non-teach- 
ers may have no definite idea of the nature and purpose of the 
teacher's work, still there was an educational public and a con- 
atantly growiog one. This edacational public comes to definite co”- 
clusions, and generally permanent ones; and that while the question 
of industrial education and morality being taught ia the public 
school might not now be settled, still they did demand s‘'. ed 
labor; that the teacher should know his subject, should know th- 
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child, should have a working knowledge of the best 
methods and should use these methods to the full 
extent of his ability. The public demand consecra- 
tion,—all that is noblest and best in the teacher. 
The work done by the faithful teacher is not to be 
measured by a money standard. Whoshall set the 
value of a life saved from ruin? The teacher 
builds not for time, but for eternity. 

George H. Martin said: Every man is a master 
of his business or its slave. Mastery should be the 
teacher’s aim and end. There is a great differ- 
ence between the artist and the artisan, between 
mastery and technique. Longfellow illustrates 
the true idea of the master in his ‘‘ Building of 
the Ship.’’ Mastery includes all that natare, study, 
and experience can give. It implies a knowledge 
of what the business of teaching is, what each 
teacher’s particular part may be, the relation of 
each part toall the others, the best methods, 
means, and materials, and the ability to use. 
The teacher must be able to answer, What is ed- 
ucation ? What is the function of the public 
school ? What is it to teach? What must he do 
beside teach? The master must know the child, 
not only in the present, but in the past, and must 
consider him in the light of the future parent, 
bread-winner, citizen ; and every act should have a 
purpose, a relation to what has preceded and 
what is to follow. The prominent facts in the 
life of Washington were given to show how a 
master is made, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW YORK. 

The Association of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents will hold its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at Cortland, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, Nov. 6,7, and 8. The local committee 
consists of Com’r L. F. Stillman, Supt. Frank 
Place, Hon. R. T. Peck, Hon. R. H. Duell, and 
Dr. J. H. Hoose. The program is as follows: 

Wednesday Forenoon.—10.00.—Opening exercises. 

10.15.—** Patriovic Education,” m’r. J. L. Lusk, 
Broome County. 

11.45.—‘* Compulsory Attendance at Schools,” Supt. 
E N. Jones, Saratoga Springs; Comr. Elba Reynolds, 
Allegany County. Discussion by members of the 
Association. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—2 00,—“‘ State Aid for Pub 
lic Schools,’ Comr. F. W. Knapp, Tomkins County; 
Comr. A. G. Cropsey, Kings County.. Discussion by 
members of the Association. 

3.30.—** Trustees’ Meetings in Towns,’”’ Comr. J. J. 
Callanan, Allegany County. 





Thursday Forenoon.—10 00.—Opening Exercises, 
10.15.—** ee nom of Rural Schools,” Comr. L. F. 
Stillman, Cortlan D. Notting- 


ogee F Comr. H. 
ham, Onondaga County. ‘is 
the Association. 

11.45.—** Free Textbooks for Public Schools,” Prot. 
A. P. Chapin, Rochester. 

Thursday Afternoon.—2.00.—‘*‘ What Qualifications 
of School Commissioners Should the Law Require ? 
Comr. T. B. Mackey, St. Lawrence County; Comr. 
E.C. Douglass, Ulster County. Discussion by mem- 
bers of the Association. 

3.45.—"* The Unification of the Educational Associ- 
ations of the State of New York,” Supt. Henry L. 
Taylor, Ph.D., Canandaigua, N. Y, 

Friday Forenoon.—10.00.—Opening Exercises. 
10.15.—** Qualifications for Admission to Trainin 
Classes in Union Schools and Academies,” Dr. J. H. 
Hoose, Cortland; Comr. Fred E. Payne, Oneida 
County. Discussion by members of the Association. 

11 45.—Election of Officers. 

2.00.—Address, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Deputy 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


cussion by members of 


TENNESSEE, 


The fifteenth annual session of the Peabody 
Normal College opened Oct. 2, with most flatter- 
ing prospects. Last year the total attendance was 
280. Nearly 250 registered on the opening day, 
coming from all the Southern states, and from 
Obio, Indiana, and Illinois. Chancellor Payne’s 
address to the students was the best of the kind 
the writer has ever heard. The list of the faculty 
this year contains five new names,—two of them 
taking places occupied by others last year, and 
three filling new places. A $3,000 residence is 
being erected at the main entrance to the campus, 
for the janitor, and the main buildings will be 
enlarged during the year. 

Vanderbilt University opened two weeks ago, 
with a large attendance, and Fisk and Roger Will- 
iams Universities and Central Tennessee College, 
all have opened well. The same is true of the four 
large schools for girls, and nearly one thousand 








AFIER ALL, of what use is a teachers’ agency 
if it does not ‘‘fill places’? ? Nota place here 
and there in such institutions as Spring Hollow 
College, Mudtown Academy and the American 
Eagle Natiunal University where teachers never 
get their pay, but good substantial positions in 
leading institutions and in the public schools of 
important towns and cities. ‘The Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
courts investigation and comparison on the one 
point *‘ places filled.’’ It does not claim that it is 
the only agency that fills positions, but it does 
claim that it is the only agency that fills positions 
west of New York State, the only one that can 
show any substantial list of positions filled in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
all states west. If Eastern teachers are not 
wedded to the old rocks they should write to this 
agency for circulars, Address Orville Brewer, 
Manager, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
~ ne Suan Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 

a 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. uropean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 





Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


more have registered in the city schools than had 
entered at this time last year. 

: State Supt. of Public Instruction, Frank M. 
Smith, has just returned from a tour of the state, 
and says the country schools were never in so good 
a condition‘ 


NEBRASKA, 


Preliminary announcement of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Southeast Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, which will be held at Nebraska City 
on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 28 and 29, is as 
follows. 

Thursday Evening.—8 00.—Address of Welcome, 
Mayor Kolfe, Nebraska City. Response. President’s 
Address, Supt C. D. Rakestraw, Nebraska City. 

Friday Morning.—9 00.—** The Major and Minor 
Preparatory Courses Required for Admission to the 
State University: By whom Prescribed”; Papers by 
Prof. G. E. Barber, State University, Lincoln, and 
Supt. Wells H. Skinner, Crete. Discussion: Supts. 


Prins. Schofield. Syracuse, and G. D. Ostrom, Ne 
braska City. “ What Languages are Properly a Part 
of the Course of Study in Our High Schools ?°” Prof. 
A. M. Chamberlain, Christian University, Lincoln. 
Discussion: Prins. George Hindley, Weeping Water, 
and O. H. Brainard, Beatrice; dee George R. 
Cmaseara, Humboldt, and W. W. Drummond, Platts 

Friday Afternoon.—1.30.—“ Reading,” Prof. E. W. 
Hunt, State University, Lincoln. Discussion: Prin 
George L. Farnham, State Normal, Peru, and Supt. 
T. H. Bradbury, Wahoo. “ Drawing Taught Inci- 
dentally,” Miss M. Evelyn Bires, State Normal, Peru 
Discussion: Mrs. Emma Edwards, Principal Elliott 
School, Lincoln; Prin. J. B. Parmlee, Institute for 
the Blind, NebraskaCity. ‘ Apportionment of School 
Funds on the Basis of Attendance,” County Supt. F. 
D. McKlusky, Lincoln. Discussion: Hon. George 
B. Lane, Lincoln; County Supt. J. L. Melvin, Ne- 
maha City; County Supt. M. G. Jones, Salem; and 
Supt. C. P. Cary, Fairbury. 

Friday Evening.—7.00.—Lecture, Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton, Nebraska City. 

The usual reductions on railroad and at hotels are 
expected. Acting Chancellor Bessey, State Univer- 
sity, and others, have expressed a desire to be pres- 
ent and take part in the general discussions, A ae 
meeting is looked for, and it is desired that the 
county superintendents act as chairmen for their re- 
spective counties, for the purpose of securing large 
delegations. Those desiring information with refer- 
ence to hotels, address County Supt. W. M. Clarey, 
Nebraska City. 

W. E. TAYLOR, Chairman Ex. Com., Peru, Neb. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


W. S. Danne (Bates College, ’88) has been 
elected to the principalship of Booneville Acad- 
emy, Kentucky. 

Mr. Charles A. Byram has been chosen princi- 
pal of the Bangor High School. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Phillips-Exeter has obtained as professor of 
chemistry Charles R. White, of the class of ’88, 
Harvard. 

1,087 pupils are enrolled in the public schools 
of Portsmouth. 


VERMONT, 


Bennington, Burlington, Arlington, and other 
towns are adopting the method of keeping the U. 
S. flag in sight in each room. 

At no time in the remembrance of the younger 
people have the educational forces of the state 
been so active. All questions of school economy 
are being discussed, from uniformity of textbooks 
down to displaying the U. S. flag conspicuously on 
and in all school buildings. 

The first association of Caledonia County was 
organized Saturday, Oct. 5, atthe Academy Hall, 
at Hardwick, under the name of the Alpha Assc- 
ciation. It comprised the teachers of Hardwich, 
Stannard, and Walden. The greater part of the 
day was spent in organizing. For the next meet- 
ing a regular program has been arranged as fol- 
lows: Reading, Second and Third Grades, Mies 
Clifford ; Advanced Reading, Prof. D. F. An- 
drus. Work with Plants, Miss Adgate. School 
Government, Miss Kitter. Fractions, Mr. Burbank. 
Essay, Mr. Lovejoy. The officersare: President— 
W. H. Taylor, county superintendent. Vice-Presi- 
dent—Prof. D. F. Andrus, Hardwick Academy. 
Secretary—W. R. Leonard. Treasurer—Harvey 
Burbank. Librarian—Miss Jennie Batten. Ez- 
ecutive Committee—Miss Baker, Miss Kitter, Mr. 
Lovejoy. 











Most TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘“ shut up 
shop’’ after the Fall term commences, and the 
manager ‘‘ goes to Europe,” or if his success has 
been poor he teaches a country school at Mud- 
bottom, Ill.,—or possibly canvasses for Bibles. 
But the Teachers’ Codperative Association is still 
hard at work. Nine places they filled Oct. 2nd,— 
given.in the advertising column,—shows that they 
are sticking right by the helm and are determined 
there shall be no ‘‘ dull season,”’ till all teachers 
are placed. Write them early for Jan. 1st open- 
ings. Address 70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago ; 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 


©. G. Pearse, Beatrice, and C. F. Fordyce, Auburn ;| to 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Meeting cf the N. E. Superintendents. — The 
forty-fifth semi-annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintendents will be 
held at the hall of the school committee, Mason 
street, Boston, Friday, November 1, 1889. 

PROGRAM. 

930 a. m. — Devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rey. J. W. Hamilton, of East Boston. Preliminary 
business. 

I. 9 40.—First subject: Some Notes upon European 
Schools ; Mr. John T. Prince, Newtonville. Mr. 
Prince has kindly offered at the close of his paper to 
answer questions concerning the German |[schools. 
a. Their organization; b. Teachers and Methods of 
Teaching; c. Results. It is hoped that the superin- 
tendents will come prepared to make this exercise 
ap interesting and profitable one. 

II. Second subject: The Problems involved in 

making a Course of Study. Thos. M. Balliet, Spring- 
field, Mass. A discussion will follow, to be conducted 
by leading superintendents, who will speak on 
special subjects,— Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
ry, ete. WILLIAM ©. BaTEs, Pres. 
I. FREEMAN HALL, Sec. 
The fifty sixth convention of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in the 
First Congregational Church, Brockton, Friday, 
Oct. 25, 1889. 

Thos. E. Turner, of Cambridge, has been ap- 
pointed Odlin Professor of Eaglish by the trustees 
of Phillips-Exeter. This is the position held by 
Dr. Walter Quincy Scott for so many years. 

Mics Hattie Stearns has been appointed assist- 
ant in the Nonotuck School, Holyoke. 

Miss Agnes Kelly is the new principal of the 
Ingleside School, Holyoke. 

J. H. Farley and M. F. Druce are the princi- 
pals of the Holyoke evening schools, 

The lady teachers of the Melrose public schools 

were granted a balf holiday Wednesday, Oct. 9, 
to enable them to attend Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
Miller’s lectures on dress reform. 
The Salem School Committee have elected Wil- 
son Nevens, A B., assistant in the high school, 
and Miss J. H, Wilson assistant in the Naumkeag 
School. 

The Malden evening drawing school opened 
Oct 15, with a good attendance. 

The Lynn High School is to receive a new flag 
from the Grand Army Post 5 for its flagstaff. 

The Malden aldermen have voted to expend 
over $4,000 on improvements on the school build- 
ings and grounds. 

An indefinite leave of absence has been granted 
Dr. Moses Merrill, master of the Boston Latin 
School. - 

Mr. Joseph B. Sharland has resigned his posi- 
tion as teacher of music in the Boston public 
schools after twenty-seven years of active service. 
It is reported that Mr. S. Heary Hadley, of Som- 
erville, is to be his successor. 

The Wareham High School building was de- 
stroyed by fire Friday evening, Oct. 4. The loss 
is about $2,850, with an insurance of $2,000. 

Miss Josephine H. Short, of the Somerville 
High School, has been granted a leave of absence 
for a year. Miss Short is going abroad for rest 
and recreation. 

Miss Nellie W. French has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Beech Street School, Somerville. 

The Cambridge evening schools opened Wednes- 
day, Oct. 16. 

At a recent meeting of the school committee of 
Brockton, Mr. C. K. Sullivan, of So. Weymouth, 
was elected a teacher in the evening school; Mr. 
W. A. England, of Boston, teacher of mechanical 
drawing; and Mrs. S. J. Holmes, of Boston, 
teacher of freehand drawing. 

A fine exhibit of penmanship and drawing was 
made at the Brockton Agricultural Fair by the 
schools of the city. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The Providence School Board is about to lose 
one of its most valued members. Mrs. Sarah H. 
Ballou, who has held the «ffice of secretary of the 
board continuously since it was created, in 1875, 
has resigned from the board in order to obtain 
much needed rest. Her resignation is to take 
effect Nov. 1. 

Saturday, Oct. 12, Mr. Theodore K. Gibbs, of 











‘An AGENCY THAT FILLS PLACES,’’— 
Well, yes, the only agency that seems to enjoy 


Dearborn street, Chicago. Write them and find 
out whether they of all teachers’ agencies do not 
deserve the title ‘‘ The agency that fills places.’’ 


FOR TIRED BRAIN 
USE HORSFORD’S ACLD PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. O. C. Srout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘'] 
gave it to one patient who was unable to transact 
the most ordinary business, because his brain was 
‘tired and confused’ upon the least mental exer 
tion. Immediate benefit and ultimate recovery 
followed.”’ 














By C. Bryans and F. J. R. HENDY. 
Prof, WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton College.— 
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* I teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
oe x ‘Desens tive ae of Standart Text-Books ; also American College List and Teachers’ 


sent to any address on application. ; 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y 


Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen. PS 


OnE VotumeE, 12m0. $1.75. | 
I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 
I shall be glad to use 


dwelling on these words is the Codperative, 70 








New York, gave an entertainment in honor of 
the forty-two pupils of the Newport schools who 
have received the gold scholarship medals, which 
Mr. Gibbs has provided for several years. 

The Rhode Island Teachers’ Institute meets at 
Providence Oct. 24, 25, and 26. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The people of Wallingford are agitating the 
question of increased school accommodations. 

The Waterbury Industrial School was re-opened 
on Oct. 12, 

At a teachers’ meeting held in Colchester, Sat- 
urday, Oct. 13, papers were read by A. B. Morrill, 
Willimantic; Misses E. E, Carlisle, New Britain, 
Hattie M. Stone, Mary A. Randall, and Charlotte 
V. Fitzpatrick, of Colchester; Geo. H. Tracy, 
Bristol; I. F. Hall, Leominster; and Miss J. L. 
Spencer, Norwich. 

Twenty-five teachers attended the last meeting 
held in the Mystic Valley Institute, when Miss 
Cheney read most acceptably. 

Miss Myra Barber is teaching in Waterford. 

Misses A. M. Gadbois and J. H. Weaver have 

charge of the schools in Salem. 
Dr. R. P. Keep, of the Norwich Free Academy. 
was among the speakers at the convention of 
school and college teachers in Boston, on the 18th 
and 19th inst. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From October 15 to October 21, inclusive.) 





— Terrible gale raging off Chatham. 

— Six thousand miners strike at Lens. 

— Several cases of typhoid fever at Yale. 

— Heavy northeast gale continues off the Cape. 
i — Tidal waves in Japan destroy eight thousand 
ives. 

— Village of Curtiss, Wis., entirely destroyed 
by fire. 

— Hull of a vessel with crew on board sighted 
off Nantucket. 

— The first legislature of South Dakota con- 
venes at Pierre. 

— Attempt made at Ludwigsburg to assassinate 
Prince William of Wurtemburg. 

— A band of schoolboys responsible for a large 
number of fires in Kansas City, Mo. 

— Inclined plane accident at Cincinnati, in 
which five are killed and three injured. 

— Shortage discovered in the accounts of ex- 
Register Robinson, of Brown University. 

— Syracuse University students refuse to resume 
work until four expelled sophomores are re-instated. 
_— The grave of Emerson at Concord desecrated, 
but it is thought that the body has not been inter- 
fered with. 

— Two New York electric light companies turn 
off the currents, so that many streets in the city 
are not lighted. 

— The President appoints General Raum Com- 
missioner of Pensions to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Corporal Tanner. 


CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 


A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that thesa 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to the 
presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Micro- 
scopic research, however, has proved this to be a 
fact, and the result is that a simple remedy bas 
been formulated whereby these distressing diseases 
are rapidly and permanently cured in from one to 
three simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. A pamphlet explain- 
ing this new treatment is sent free on application 
by A. H. Dixon & SON, 337 & 339 West King 
St., Toronto, Canada.—Christian Herald. 





Ir you are a professional lecturer, or an occa- 


_|sional lecturer, or public reader, send your adc- 


dress and newspaper clippings to The Teachers? 
Codperative Association, 70-72 Dearborn street, © 
Chicago. They want to correspond with you. 





FOR SALE, 
A BOX OF CHUICE MINERALS at one half their 
cost. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A half interest ina large and flourishing school for 
girls, in a growing Southern city. The purchaser 
must have skill, experience, and training. Address 
L. A. C., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass , care of Wm. 
E. Sheldon. 


Five New Novels for 15 Cents. 


5 New Novels. 


All Complete in the NOVEMBER NO. of the 
Family Library Monthly. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all Newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 











Now Ready—The November Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal 


ining ail the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 
Co GIGANTIO FASHION supplement of 48 FIG- 
URES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 
FIGURES, besides numerous Stories, New Music, 
New EMBROIDERY Designs, PATTERNS, &c. &c, 


Price, 30 cents. Yearly, $4. All Newsdealers, or 





THE INTERNATIONAL "EWS CO., New York 
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3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

— The Nineteenth Century for October ( New 
York: Leonard Seott Publication Co, 29 Park 
Row,) opens with an article by Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
or Mehdi Ali as he is better known, on the attack 
on the Native States of India in which he answers 
some criticisms that have recently been made of 
mal-administration in them by the native govern- 
ments. J. Churton Collins reviews the advances 
made in the University extension movement, 
which is attracting some attention in this country at 
present, and gives a powerful argument for the con- 


tact of the Universities with the people. Mrs. Henry 
Ady writes on Rome in 1889, noting the more 
important of recent-archaeological discoveries and 
describing the changes that modern life have made 
in the topography of the city. Mr. Gladstone 
writes briefly but sympathetically of the Journal 
de Marie Bashkirtseff, a book lately published in 
Paris, and one attracting more attention abroad 
than any other work. T. W. Russell, M. P., pre- 
sents ‘‘A Resume of the Irish Land Problem,’’ 
showing just what has been done and what he 
thinks should be done to end this long continued 
struggle, and place the Irish tenant on a firm 
basis. Dr. W. Collier gathers together a number 
of interesting and curious facts in a paper on the 
‘* Insensibility of Animals to Pain.’’ Miss Laura 
A. Smith has a comprehensive paper on ‘‘ Some 
War-Songs of Europe,’’ illustrated with the music 
of many of the more important. Sir Edward 
Strachey writes on ‘‘Old Country Houses,’’ de- 
scribing some of the more important and interest- 
ing ones. Mrs. Jessie Waller, who was Miss 
Huxley, contributes a valuable article on ‘*‘ Mental 
and Physical Training of Children.’’ Professor 
Max Mueller tells the curious myth of Lady Toad 
in a lively and interesting manner. Graham 
Sandberg describes the city of Lhasa, in Thibet, 
the only large city of the world that has never 
been visited by Europeans. He presents an ex- 
traordinary picture of a hitherto veiled life. John 
Watson describes the natural enemies of the fish, 
ina paper entitled ‘‘ Water Poachers,’’ and the 
number concludes with a thoughtful paper by the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers on the ‘‘ Middle Class and the 
New Liberalism.”’ 





— The Eclectic Magazine for October is one of 
great variety and interest. Madame De Bovet 
furnishes valuable notes of conversations on 
‘*Gounod’s Views on Art and Artists.’”’ They 
are very suggestive. Canon Farrar, under the 
head ‘*The Nether World,’ studies low life in 
London, the occasion being a book of the above- 
named title. Mr. R. S. Courtney contributes a 
very interesting sketch of Roger Bacon, a scientific 
and philosophical genius, hardly less great than 
his later namesake, Lord Bacon. A practical 
article of importance is that of Dr. Behrend in 
‘‘The Diseases Caught from Butchers’ Meat,’’ 
and a paper which also appeals to the current 
interests of the time is Mr. Paul Neumann’s pres- 
entation of ‘‘The Case Against Capital Punish- 
ment,’? which is made with great ability. Two 
highly readable articles of travel will be found in 
‘* My First Visit to Zimme,’’ and Professor Free- 
man’s ‘‘ Sicilian Travel, 1878-1889.” F. Legge 
is the author of an entertaining paper on the new 
fad represented by Mme. Blavatsky and Col. 
Oleott, the attempt to revive the ancient mysticism 
and natural magic of the Hindoos. Walter Pater 
is at his best in the quaint and poetic essay ‘‘ Hip- 
polytus Unveiled.’’ Mr, Grant Allen contributes 
a very bright article called ‘* Tropical Education,”’ 
and the sketch of the “‘ Comédie Francaise’’ will 
attract all lovers of the drama. Principal Donald- 
son advances news in his ‘‘ Position of Women 
Among the Early Christians,’’ which will prove 
startling to the average reader. The poems and 
short articles of the number are of a high grade, 
and the whole table of contents will be found very 
attractive. E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond St., New 
York. Terms, $5.00 per year; single numbers, 
45 cents, 


—— Our Day for October opens with an interest- 
ing paper on the ‘‘ Prospects of Unitarianism in 
Japan,” by Rev. F. T. Is¢, and is followed by 
‘National Defense Against Ultramontanism,’’ 
by Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe; ‘‘ Educational 
Ideals in Miss Brigham’s Life’’; ‘‘ French Cana- 
dian Romanists in New, England,’ by President 
C, E. Amaron; ‘‘ Industrial Schools in Missions,’’ 
by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin; ‘‘ Boston Hymn,’’ by 
Rev. Joseph Cook; Boston Monday Lectures, 
Fourteenth Year: Topics,—‘‘ Sunday and Saloon 
as Rivals,’’ ** Reverses and R ces of Roman- 
ism’’; Report by the Monday Lectureship Com- 
mittee; ** Robert Elsmere’s Successor,”’ by Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, Eng. Book No- 
‘ices; Questions to Specialists, by Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Ramsey, and editorial notes on many current 
topies, including the ‘‘ Opening of Clarke Univer- 
sity at Worcester, Mass.”’ This magazine deals 
with Current Reforms with ability and fearless- 
ness. Price, $2.50 per year; single numbers, 25 
cents. ‘Boston: Oar Day Publishing Company. 


— The Homiletic Review for October well sus- 
tains the high reputation of this ministers’ 
monthly, The leading paper is by Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt, being the closing half of his masterly pre- 
sentation of his ideal Parish Minister. Seldom 
have we read a more suggestive article. Professor 


Warfield, of Princeton, gives usa paper rich in 
hought, entitled ‘* Flowers Placked from a Pari- 
‘2 Garden,”’ A racy paper follows on the value 








p [TAL <. 
OU MEDIES 


THE Favorite Prescriptions of 

the Brightest Medica! Minds 

in the world, as used by them in MEDICINE 
the Hospitals of London, Paris, 

Berlin and Vienna. 





No. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay Fever, Rose 
Cold, Catarrhal Deafness. 
No. 2—Co Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 


ma, Consumption. A Peerless Remedy. 


No. 3—Rheumatism, Gout. 

No. 4—Liver & Kidneys, Dyspepsia,In- 
digestion, Constipation, Brights Disease, 

No. 5—Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, a 

eer —y 
o. 6—Female Weakness, [rregulari- 
ties, Whites. A Golden Remedy. 

No. 7—A Perfect Tonic, which gives 
Health, Form and Fullness, Clear , 
plexion, Good Blood and lots of it. 

No. 8—Nervous Debility,Loss of Power [") 
Impotence, an incomparable remedy. 

Every bottl eed 
~ - 
AGENTS | Detrintve Grsuare sent fre 
OUMPANY, Toronto, Genede 











ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Hieals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is pgrece, 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, registered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 

















of ‘‘Wordsworth to the Preacher.” W. C. 
Conant treats with good taste and judgment, the 
timely subject of Evangelical Ritual. The Ser- 
mons in this number,—nine in all,—are mostly of 
a high order, and are by Drs. Alex. Maclaren, 
C. H. Buckley, Wallace Radcliffe, S E. Herrick, 
Boston, and others. The Exegetical papers are 
by Prof. Willis J. Beecher, and Drs. Chambers, 
Crosby and Gilmore. The other departments are 
fall of valuable matter. New York: Fank & 
Wagnalls. Price, $3.00 a year. 


— Outing for October contains several articles 
of importance to the general reader. We notice a 
timely paper on ‘‘ The Valkyrie in British Wa- 
ters,’ by F. C. Sumichrast. A full page illustra- 
tion shows the celebrated cutter under full sail, 
and a picture of a race. ‘‘ Among the Basques 
and Navarrese,’’ continues to hold the interest 
not only by reason of the novel scenes described, 
but because of the crisp literary flavor. An im- 
portant article is ‘‘ The Trail of the Bison,’’ by 
Julian Ralph and E. B. Gorton, which tells of the 
disappearance of the monarch of the western 
prairies. ‘‘A Tricycle Tour in the Essex Coun- 
try’? will not fail to interest wheelmen. An 
article of interest to ladies is ‘‘ The Berkeley 
Ladies’ Athletic Club,’’ the largest and most prom- 
inent in America. The Editorial Departments 
give useful information on many topics of interest, 
and the records chronicle, as usual, the achieve- 
ments of our athletes. 


— With the first number of Vol. X. of Good 
Housekeeping, a new department entitled ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Work and Wages,’’ will be opened, and 
conducted by Mrs. Helen Campbell. The avowed 
purpose of the journal is explained in its sub-titles, 
‘*In the Interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household,”’ and ‘* For the Homes of the World,” 
and Good Housekeeping is eminently the proper 
channel for communication of all interests in the 
noble work under discussion. 


— The Eclectic Bi-Weekly is the title of a new 
periodical soon to be issued by Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. Its aim will be to givea 
just and clear notice of what is being said by the 
press of the world on all subjects,—social, literary, 
theological, political, and scientific. It can but 
prove serviceable to all who wish a time-saver, a 
money- ‘aver, and an educator. Its price will be 
$1.00 a year. 


—Goethe’s house at Weimar, from which the 
public have been excluded rigidly until within 


a year, will be fully described in the November 
Scribner, by Oscar Browning. The many illus- 
trations are from the first photographs taken since 
the house was thrown open, and represent the 
rooms as Goethe left them. 


— Portraits of Miss Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, with a personal sketch, and of Miss Blanche 


Willis Howard and Henrick Ibsen, the Norwegian 
author, will all appear in the October Book Buyer. 


— The Pansy for October is one of the best 
numbers in literary matter and illustration that 
has been issued. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 





Gackt Same. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


What Some People Say of it. 


“T registered with you first in ’85, and you secured me the principalship o 

a salary of $800. I registered with you next in ’87, and you secured a tne ni type pe woe 
School at a salary of $1,000; I registered a third time, this year, and you have now secured me the ‘ = 
palship of Chatham Union School at a salary of $1300. It is not strange that I feel very grateful rt pon 
services. Let me say that I always advise my teacher friends to register in Bardeen’s Agen and sh “9 = : 
80 more zealously than ever hereafter. I would add that the assistant teachers secured Sewn h * - 
always given the best satisfaction.—Principal FRaNK H. Wood, Chittenago, N. Y., June 8, a el es 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. W. 








ANY GOOD POSITIONS are being filled by Tue TEAcuERs’ 
Co-oPpERATIVE AssoctaTION even at this late date. Here are 


the positions we filled Oct. 2d, “and it was not a very good day for 
positions either.” 


Town, Position. 


= ‘wanes . ‘ Teacher placed. From 

- Washington, O. rincipalship. 8S. A. Harke 

Bloomfield, Ia. Music Director. 8. A. Tubbs,” Mote lly 
Teegeon. Ta, } = Ee eres V. Alexander. La Porte, Ind. - 

" ’ dency, 200. { . 
Marshall, Tex. Latin Prof. ($1000) E. M. Ely, seediaaen wy LA gin 
Louisville, Ky. Elocution. A. L. Powell, Jackson, Ill. 
pene om | Colo. Primary. Ada Rockwell, Hornellsville, N Y 

ngview, Tex. Primary. Anna F. Griggs, Springfield, eg 


Hyde Park, Ill. Latin & Greek. R. 8. Smith, 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term beginning J i 

g Jan. Ist. It costs 

circulars, and to learn what our work actually is. You will find smene the wo -) ow 
- _ — — ? your meer may age and teachers of your] personal acquaintance Send 
or these private lists and post yourself onthe work we are doing. If / 

can show this, we can certainly help you. wr ae a ee 
Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD ‘A. GUERNSEY, Rina 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 


The agency has successful and experienced candidates for an i 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 7 postion in pablic or private school werk, 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


Marinette, Wis. 





Good 





3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS, TO TEACHERS, 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for| not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
school supervision. every state and territory. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. Hiram Orcutt:—We have engaged Miss I. R.| My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 
C——, whom you sent to us as a candidate for assist-| my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
ant in our High School. We afterwards heard from | rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
Misses M—— and K——,, two other candidates whom | ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 
you recommended and both impressed us very favor- | confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ably. We are much obliged for your promptness, and | ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
shall remember you in the future when we need other | Please accept my thanks. 
teachers. M. L. TRYON, M. M. MARBLE, 

: Chairman School Board. Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 
Willimantic, Conn., Sept., 1889. 





HIRAM ORCUTT, MAnaGeEr, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
FOR REGISTRATION. schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
NO FRE BEST FACILITIES, and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, |and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
LARGE BUSINESS, | E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Avre., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


Employers are served without charge. Our supply —-—--— 


of Teachers is the 2 awe, | D O Yo U WA NT 
A Winter School, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
If so, 


2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


VV anted, 


MAN TEACHER, unemployed, 30 or older, to solicit | 

ow | | manors > Seat ry eg yee 

ted educational work. Good chance for the right | i B , k 

man. ome oe and business experience fully. | NEW NG. UREAU OF DUC TION, 
Address 


W. B. STICKNEY, A.M,, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





{ 
|To begin about the first of December ? 


REGISTER WITH THE 


4t-eow 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


TEACHERS WANTED. “Se"'tours*<tsth Year. 


LOO LESSONS in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


BY W. H. HUSTON. 
(No. 6 im the Teachers’ Help Manual Series.) 


A NEW BOOK BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER FOR USE IN 
COMPOSITION TEACHING. 

This , each | isting of four consecutive exercises. Each exer- 

cise is Fe pony by aumanal cbeak aaa pase o that the book contains in all about 3000 


tions for class work. : 
a Think of the y= nll amount of time and labor such a book will save you ! 


AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT. 
Price—Cloth 40 cents, Paper 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 








without delay. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 








You CAN NOT 





Price, $1.00 a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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 APPLETONS’ 
“LRSSONS IN GROGRAPHY FOR LITTLE LEARNERS.” 


Fully Illustrated with beautiful Wood Cuts, Maps in Color, etc. 
A Revision of Cornell’s “‘ First Steps in Ceography.”’ 


A new and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of pri 
as an introductory book to any series of geographies. The book is confine 
It does not enter at all into details. ) 
d, and these are impressed on the learner’s mind by appropri 


ginner of five or six years can easily master. 
features only are presente 
lessons. 


Kutrodaction Price, 31 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


mary classes, and designed 
d to subjects which the be- 
The most general 
ate object 


Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 





The Ideal French and German Readers. 


LA FRANCE, 


NoTEs D’UN AMERICAIN RECUEILLIES ET MISES 


EN ORDRE PAR 
A. DE ROUGEMONT. 


An entertaining and instructive reading-book for 


French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. 
From Yale College. 
“ [shall take every opportunity that may present 
to recommend its use.’’— PRoF. W. D. WHITNEY. 
From Dartmouth College. 


“ We are using ‘ La France,’ and with iv creasing pleas- 


ure and profit.”—LovIs POLLENS, Prof. Modern Lang. 
“An excellent idea.”— The Critic, N. ¥. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


uND DIE DEUTSCHEN, 
The LAND where German is spoken, and the PEOPLE 
who speak it. Cloth, $1.00. : 
By Dr. H. KOSTYAK Anp ProrF. A. ADER. 
From Bates College. 
“ The plan is admirable. Ido not see how this work can 


itself fail of a generous acceptance.”—TH. L. ANGELL. 


From Union College 
‘* It is comprehensive, compact, and practical, and few 
can read it without entertainment and profit.”—PROF. 
W. WELLS. 
“The book leaves nothing to be desired as a German 
reader.”—Journal of Pedagogy. 


Specimen copies of either of the above books will be mailed to teachers for examination on receipt of 60 cts. 


ELWALL’S FRENCH & ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


‘Le dictionnaire d’Elwall (Librai'ie Charles E. 


Merrill & Co., N. ¥.) est de beaucoup le meilleur, et le 


plus satisfaisaut.”—Le Francois, N. Y., Jan , 1889. Beautifully printed and bound, 18mo, 1300 pp., $2.25. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





in one town 
have each 
bought, for 
personal use, 
a set of Lectures that receive the unqualified en- 
dorsement of leading educators and college presi- 
dents. Send for circular and how to obtain a set by 
rendering a slight service. Ask also for our select 


catalogue. : 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. 
NEW YORK. 





QONGS OF HISTORY. 
= By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTS. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 





A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, [ Venable’s Arithmetics, 





Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 

AWING BOOKS 
DEI A WING MODELS, and 
. ABTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both lids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished af the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL SO., 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
eer asan AVENUB. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FrEp. W. HACKWOOD. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 


R, The Use of the Willin Public Speak- 

img, by Nathan Sheppard, is a book of great 
value to young speakers. ‘‘ It knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutionists.’’—N. Y. Evangelist. “It 
is familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.”’— 
Joseph T. Duryea, D,D. * It is of real value.”— 
National Baptist. It makes natural orators. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents, postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry. 


me ' Wo. G. MIXTER, Prof. of Chemistry, Sheffield 
cientific School, Yale College, New Haven. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

“Professor Mixter’s text-book is a most excellent one 
in every respect, and is so comprehensive in its scope 
that the student will have no difficulty in grasping the 
fundamental principles of the science, while, at the same 
time, becoming familiar with the chemistry of common 
things. The periodic system of classification is used, and 
the very latest discoveries in the science are noted and 
explained. Numerous experiments are also described in 
illustration of chemical principles. We can heartily rec- 
ommend the work.”—Popular Science News. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New YorE. 














Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





AUTUMN LEAVES - OF MUSE, 
EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES, (2, 


for Quartet and Chorus Choirs ; 74 short pieces of 
sacred music of the best character, such as you; 


choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, “3 


doz.). by L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest 
refined, elevated poetry and music, which wil) 42 
most welcome to the best classes of temperance 


workers. 
(60 cts. $6.00 doz.), 
SONG HARMONY. O. Emerson Jus on 
actly the book that will suit you for this Winter’s 
Singing Classes, Also an appropriate and good book 
for High Schools. 
Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 
SONG MANUA (Book 1, 30 cts., $3 doz.; or 
« Book 2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz: 
or Book 3, 50 cts., $4.80 doz) Admirably adapted t¢ 
the different ages of school life, with plain instrue. 
tions and best of music, 





Select for practice in your Singing Society one of 
our noble and beautiful CANTATAS (send for 
list), or the easyOratorio, EMMANUEL, ($1) b 
Trowbridge; or for Fairs and \Festiva's, the pery 
iarly niece, pretty, and easy DAERY MAIpDy 
pnb Bg (20¢., $1.80 doz.) by Lewis: or for the 
children .Macy’s new STRANGE VISITORS 
or, A MEETING OF THE NATIONS. (3. 
$3.00 doz.) or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER 
GOOSE, (25c., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON Co., 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada., 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Bonigemer *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Separating Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and pepeemetes. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 17! Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Boston, 











NATIONAL 
At 


ANNUAL MEETING 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


St. Paul, 


Minn., 


July, 


isgvo. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, & ST. PAUL RAILWAY PASSENGER DEPARTMENT.) 
210 Wasuineton Str., Orv Sratre Hovss, Boston, Mass. ‘ 


To Teachers and their Friends: 


The undersigned desires to call your attention to a resolution offered b 
as follows: “That for the Annual Meeting of the National Educational 
** Passenger Association will sell Excursion Tickets to St Paul and return, from 
** this Association would recommend to all other Associations the making of ra 
addition of $2.00 to the rate is for membership in the Association, which entitl 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway run Solid Vestibuled Trains, 


and on all through trains one of the finest Dining Cars in the world. 
te For Maps, Time Tables, and further information, call on or address 


es the holder to admis 


y GEORGE H. HEAFFORD, Esq, First Assist. Gen. Pass and Ticket Agt, of the Co., 
Association to be held at St. Paul, Minn, in July. 1890, lines in Western States” 
all points within Association territory at HALF RATES plus two dollars; and that” 
tes on same basis for Excursion Tickets to St. Paul sold in the United States.” ——The 
sion to all the meetings and to the reduced rates at Hotels, etc. 

heated by steam and lighted by electricity, between Chicago and St. Paul, 


CHAS. A. BROWN, N. E. Pass. Agent. 





Minerals, 
Rocks, 
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publishing a reprint of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, at $2.50 


per vol., being less than % the price of the latest English edition, whic 
page for page, map for map, volume for volume. ” dred iaaktnaate 


The same number of volumes (2 


completes our set, as does the original, and at half 


the price of the Scribner or Stoddart editions, both of which are printed from the same orig- 


inal English edition, as is ours. 


No such book has ever been put upon the market of such size and quality of bindin 
for solowa price. It contains the highest character of knowledge and literature in the world 
written by the most eminent living authors and specialists. It is the greatest work of its kind 


ever pobresed in the English language. 


n offering the Encyclopaedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have rea- 


son to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the 
rhe Encyclopaedia Britannica is a libr 


urchasing public. 


ary in itself, and stands ready on the shelves to 


answer every omen in Physics, History, Politics, Trade, Art, Geography and Philosophy; 
, 


to furnish the 


atest information wanted on every subject. 


We specially desire to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an idea of 


owning the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but hesitated on account of the high price 


We are 


now ready to deliver the set complete. Agents waated. 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


126 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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School-keeping : How To Do It. 


By HrkAM OrcourTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sus 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 

rawn from your long, varied, and successful expel 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N, E. PUBLISHING CO. 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 


Second and Third Grades. 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 








NoTkK.—-Every correct answer will receive ten credits, and a pro- 
portionate number as the answer approximates correctness. 
XTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS. 


Penmanship will be judged from the papers on geography, and 
orthography from all of the papers. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
credits of papers on composition will depend upon the general ex- 
cellence of all papers submitted, with reference to neatnees, order, 
and punctuation, In the solution of problems, every process must 
be indicated ; mere answers will not be accepted. The examination 
in each subject will be restricted to the half day designated in the 
program. Collusion between candidates, or any other act of dis- 
honesty, will wholly vitiate their examination. Answers should be 
written in ink, and papers arranged and filed in good order. Can- 
didates must supply themselves with necessary material, and, to 
secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Express decimally, and also as common fractions, 
the value of each of the following: 115 per cent.; , of 
1 per cent.; 43 of 1 per cent. 

2. Multiply the sum of } and ¢ by their product, and 
reduce the result to a decimal, 

3. If I buy goods at $3.15 per yard, and sell them at 
a profit equal to + of the cost, how much do I receive for 
8} yards? 

24 +! 

4. Reduce ie: 

5. An agent buying wheat is offered a commission of 
4 cents per bushel, or one of 4} per cent., and he chooses 
the former. The average price paid per bushel is 914 
cents. Does he gain or lose by his choice, and how much 
per bushel ? 

6. Lllustrate, by original examples, all the cases in 
which any three terms of a proportion may be given to 
tind the remaining term. 

7. A farmer drew to market three loads of wheat, 
7 pounds, and 


to a simple fraction. 


weighing respectively 2,873 pounds, 3,02 
2,911 pounds. At 93 cents per bushel, how much did he 
receive for the three loads ? 

8. How many acres of land are there in a rectangular 
farm } of a mile long and } of a mile wide? 

9. Required, the per cent. of gain or loss on 10 reams 
of paper, bought at $3 per ream, and sold at 25 cents per 


quire. 


BOSTON & CHICAG?, THURSDAY, OCT. U, 1889, 








{ $2.50 per yr. in advance. 


Price, ; Single copies, 6 cents. 











10. Give the steps in the process of finding the prin- 


cipal, when the amount, rate, and time are given. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. If the earth’s axis were inclined 30°, what would 
be the width of each zone ? 

2. Name five counties and three cities through which 
a traveler may pass in going from Buffalo to New York 
by the Erie Railway ? 

3. Name (a) the chief seaport of Connecticut ; 
chief lakeport of New York; 
Mississippi River. 

4. What are the Everglades ? 


(b) the 
(c) the largest city on the 


Where are they located ? 

5. Mention a seaport of Europe (a) on the Atlantic 
Ocean; (6) on the Black Sea; (c) on the Baltic Sea; 
(d) on the Mediterranean Sea. 

6. What is Liberia? Where is it ? 

7. Where are (a) the Caroline Islands ? 
ney Islands? (c) the Feejee Islands? 

8. Name the largest Republic of Europe. 
greatest grain market; the strongest fortress. 

9. Name three great rivers of Southern Asia, and state 


(6) the Ork- 


Locate the 


into what each flows. 
10. What effect have the Rocky Mountains upon the 
region west of the Mississippi? Why? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. For how long a term is a member of the board of 
supervisors elected ? How large a district does he rep- 
resent ? 

2. How are treaties made by our government ? 

3. In what case may a governor of a state appoint a 
U. S. senator ? 

4. How many assembly districts are there in this state ’ 
How many congressional districts ? 

5. Name the date of the beginning of the regular annual 
session of congress. In what month, and on what day of 
the month does the term of office of a representative in 
congress expire ? 

6. Give the names of five committees appointed by either 
house of congress to assist in the work of legislation. 

7. In what respect is the President of the United States 
a legislative officer? 

8. What is the duty of a grand jury ? 

9. If the governor of this state should resign his office, 
who would become his successor, and for how long a term ? 
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10. What advantage is derived from having the people 
nearly equally divided between the political parties ? 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
A Day’s Experience of a School Teacher; Medicines and 
Cures; Boys; The Flower Garden. 


Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points: 


1. The matter; i. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


NoTEs.—1. In naming a clause. include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a) subject clauses; 
(6) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 38. By 
phrase is meant a preposition and its object. In naming a phrase give only 
the preposition and its unmodified object. 4. A modifier may be a word, 
phrase, or clause. 5. An object ofa transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of that verb. 6. Only eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles the 
and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being one of the 
modifications of verbs. 7. Infinitives are classed as modes of the verb. 8. 
In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following order: Class, person, 
number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In parsing a relative pro- 
noun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 9. In giving the syntax of 
&@ noun or pronoun, give only the case andthe reason for it. 10. Treat verbs 
as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and intransitive; and treat 
voice as a property of transitive verbs only. 11. In parsing a verb, observe 
the toilowing order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, transitive or 
intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, agreement. 12 .The special 
use of an infinitive ora participle is given after tense. 


May the Great Ruler of nations grant that the signal blessings 
with which he has favored ours, may not, by the madness of party 
or by personal ambition, be disregarded and lost; and may His wise 
providence bring those who have produced this crisis to see the 
folly, before they feel the misery of civil strife, and inspire a re- 
turning veneration for that Union which, if we may dare to pene- 
trate His designs, He has chosen as the only means of attaining 
the high destinies to which we may reasonably aspire. —-ANDREW 
JACKSON. 

The first six questions refer to the above selection. 

1 


2. Classify all the subordinate clauses in accordance 
with note 2 above, and state what each clause modifies. 
Select three adjective phrases, and two adverbial 


phrases. 


2 
oO. 


4. Select an example of each part of speech found in 
the selection. 

5. Define a common noun and a relative pronoun. 
Select an example of each. 

6. Give syntax of which ; attaining ; destinies. 

7. Give the rule applied in parsing a finite verb. 

8. Decline the personal pronoun of the first person. 

9. Write a sentence containing an infinitive mood and 
state its special use in the illustration given. 

10. Write a sentence containing an adverb, an ad- 
verbial phrase, and an adverbial clause. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Mention two offices performed by the saliva. 

2. What are the intervertebral cartilages? What is 
their use ? 

3. What is the retina (of the eye) ? 
located ? 

4. Describe and locate the cerebellum. 

5. Why is it not well to take a cold bath when the 
body is very warm? Why is the habit of muffling the 


neck with warm wraps a bad one? 


Where is it 


! 








6. What is a voluntary muscle? Give an example. 

7. Briefly distinguish between the terms “ pericar- 
dium ” and “ pleura.” 

8. How are the muscles of the walls of the stomach 
arranged, and why are they so arranged ? 

9. How is the amount of light admitted into the eye 
regulated ? 

10. How do the functions of a motor nerve differ from 
those of a sensory nerve ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Describe the first voyage of Columbus to America. 
Why were the settlers at Plymouth called Pilgrims ? 
State facts as to John and Sebastian Cabot. 

4. What was Lord Baltimore’s purpose in coming to 
America ? 

5. In what war was Braddock’s defeat? What brought 
on that war ? 

6. Why was the “Stamp Act” passed ? 
so soon repealed ? 

7. State facts about Daniel Boone. 

8. Describe the “ Trent Affair.” 

9. Mention the provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

10. When, how, and by whom was Vicksburg captured ? 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Why was it 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Of the following questions, the candidate will answer only seven, 
to each of which fourteen credits are assigned : 

1. What is meant by a college commencement ? 

2. Name a college president and a lady astronomer 
who have died within the past year ? 

Where was the National Educational Association 
held this year ? 

4. Briefly state the circumstances attending the killing 
of Judge Terry in California. 

5. What has recently given great prominence to the 
name of Dr, Brown-Sequard ? 

6. Who were the leaders of the two opposing forces 
in the civil war in Hayti? Which leader was finally suc- 
cessful ? 

7. Why is it proposed to hold a world’s fair in the 
United States in 1892 ? 

8. How often is the United States census taken ? 
When will the next census be taken ? 

9. Who is the first person sentenced to be executed by 
electricity in this state? Why is the execution delayed ? 

10. What is meant by the term “ new apportionment,” 
as used in the newspapers of the State ? 

11. What is the phonograph? Who invented it? 


2 
oO. 
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